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SENATOR C. K. DAVIS’ INTERESTING COLLECTION OF 
BOOKS ABOUT NAPOLEON AND SHAKESPEARE. 


BY PALMER HENDERSON. 





OU may know a man by the 
company he keeps, the 
books he reads, the jokes 
he laughs at, even the 
food he chooses. Do you 
know C. K. Davis? Of 
course you know about 
him, for he is almost un- 
ique in these days; a man 

who speaks English without the slightest ac- 

cent holding office—more than this, a compara- 
tively poor man who is a United States senator, 
now-a-days when it is as hard for a poor man 
to enter the Senate asfor arich man to enter the 
kingdom of heaven. Asif this were not enough 
to mark him, Mr. Davisis actually proud of being 
an American of Americans, though this weak- 
ness is probably accounted for by the fact that 
people can become accustomed to almost any- 
thing in time, and his ancestor, Robert, came to 
this country 272 years ago upon a ship called the 

Mayflower, whose passengers, we are now told, 

held most idiotic ideas upon constitution, educa- 

tion and the like. Moreover, Senator Davis is a 

faithful friend, an entertaining talker, a success- 

ful writer and lecturer, a capable lawyer, an un- 
tiring student; but allow me to acquaint you with 
him through his library. The firm of which he 
is a member in St. Paul possess a fine, large law 
library which is arranged in a hall generously 
free of access to other attorneys not so well 
equipped. The Senator, when at home, is regu- 
larly early at his office and works hard all day, but 
has established an invariable rule that business 
is for business hours; after them, home and books. 

In the cheery library of his house on Farrington 

Avenue you may find him almost any evening, 

when Congress is not in session, wrapped in en- 

joyment of a new book which, however, he will 
gladly lay by to talk as brightly as the fire burns 
in the grate, with frequent gleams of wit as, like 
the coal, he strikes an unexpected vein. Books 
cover the walls tothe high ceiling in the library; 
they have almost crowded out the sideboard in 
the dining-room, have scattered themselves 
everywhere else in the house, and even taken 
possession of the attic. Beside his law books 
and his library at Washington, there must be 
nearly 6,000 volumes in Senator Davis’ St. Paul 

















home, and probably not a dozen that their owner 
has not read and digested. A man of broad cul- 
ture on many lines, say the books, speaking in 
Latin, Greek, French and Italian, all of which 
Senator Davis reads like English; though Ger- 
man, he asserts, is too slow work for his busy life. 
But every man of ideas has his specialty—Davis 
has two in study, the immortals of pen and 
sword, Shakespeare and Napoleon, the man of 
thought and the man of action—the man of 
mystery and the man of destiny; the man whose 
very existence is often denied but whose genius 
is pre-eminent after 300 years, and the man who 
lived under the fierce glare of world-wide public- 
ity, who changed the map of Europe, yet whose 
marvelous achievements are almost all undone in 
less than a century—Shakespeare and Napoleon, 
both dramatists of the ages! The Senator’s li- 
brary coutains pictures and busts of both. Over 
the mantel hangs the well known engraving, 
‘*Napoleon on Board H. M.S. Bellerophon;’’ else- 
where is Delaroche’s composite portrait, which is 
considered one of the best, though the artist 
never saw Napoleon. In Washington, Mr. Davis 
has a bronze bust of the conqueror, a gift from 
Paris. It seems a pity he has not a fine portrait 
painted from life, of which there are two in Min- 
neapolis. 

‘““No, I don’t think I’m a crank on the subject 
of Napoleon; I’m by no means an unqualified ad- 
mirer of him, but all my life he has been to me 
the most interesting of characters. As a boy, I 
would rather read about Napoleon than eat pie. 
There has never been a man so deified and so ex- 
ecrated. I wanted to know the truth. I’ve read 
everything of consequence that has ever ap- 
peared about him, I think, and I own over 400 
volumes, many of them rare, on the subject. His 
time was the most dramatic in history. Do you 
know, Secretary Blaine is a wonderfully well in- 
formed man. We were talking on this subject 
not long ago and he told me of many new things 
to be found in Gouveneur Morris’ letters from 
France; for instance about the courtesan that was 
deified as the Goddess of Reason. She was anex- 
tremely beautiful woman, the wife of a house 
painter. She went to David, the great artist of 
revolutionary France, and begged him to design 
for her a dress which would be more indecent 
than nakedness, and therein, added he, is a great 
truth. Mr. Blaine also laughingly quoted a 
French witticism he had struck, ‘The friendship 
of two women is always a conspiracy against a 
third.’ Speaking of Blaine,’ continued the 
Senator, ‘‘he’s a very companionable man, and 
witty. When his ‘Twenty Years in Congress’ 
came out, hesent me the work, which was in two 





volumes, but accidentally sent two first volumes, 
n one of which he had written, ‘To Hon. C. K. 
Davis, with compliments and personal esteem of 
James (;. Blaine, 3rd April, 86.’ Of course | 
told him of the mistake and he rectified it by for- 
warding a second volume from Augusta with this 
inscription,’ and the Senator handed me the book 
in which was written in the plain, rather pretty 
chirography of the Secretary: 
My Dear Governor, 


Who gives quickly give twice 
Yet 


Spite of Euclid’s ancient seroll 


may 


such virtue be a vice 


Two halves do not make a whole 


| have proved this all too clearly 


Pray you pardon yours sincerely 


JAMES G. BLAINE 


Then we returned to the side of the room con- 
taining the Napoleonic collection and the Senator 
began taking them down with valuable com- 
ments,an embarrassment of riches. ‘‘Fairest? 
On the whole ‘Thiers’ Consulate and Empire,’ | 
think. Only one Englishman did him quite jus- 
tice—Hazlitt, whereat /ngland rose up in indig- 
nation; you see it was too soon, 1821. Here’sa 
rare work on the Battle of Waterloo, published 
in 1818,” and we looked over the curious, large 
colored plates containing portraits of Blucher, 
Picton, Wellington, and the rest. How interest- 
ing it would be to read in quick succession these 
so diverse views of Napoleon: ‘‘Waterloo Days,” 
by an English lady then resident in Brussels, 
‘Official Correspondence from Helena,’’ conver- 
sations with Gurgot and Montholon, the record 
of the English surgeon on board the Northum- 
berland, the journal of Rear-Admiral Sir George 
Cockbyrn who took Napoleon to Helena, that of 
Dr. Antomarchi who attended him there, the 
portraits drawn of him in Prince Metternich’s 
Memoirs and those of Talleyrand and Mde. de 
Remusat, and many others. There are also Lives 
written by men of various nationalities, most 
singularly prejudiced on different sides as they 
would be; one, I remember, was a German work 
with rude and novel wood engravings. One book 
which gives a good picture of Napoleon’s early 
days is the memoirs of the young officer, Hoche. 
There are a number of pictures of Hoche at dif- 
ferent ages but all of them plainly showing the 
saber scar of which he was evidently vain. 
Senator Davis obtained this volume in an old 
book store for only ten dollars. A number of 
plates had been pasted in and in the front is an 
assignat of twenty livres. The assignats, you 
remember, were a sort of paper money issued by 
the National Assembly and were based on church 
lands, which the government had confiscated. 
The assignats were really a form of title to those 
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lands, for they were received in payment. These 
assigvats never reached par but steadily dropped 
till a note of twenty dollars of the money really 
represented about six cents 

In Senator Davis’ collection may be found al- 
most anything conceivab'e about Napoleon. Here 
are lauding poems such as ()uinet’s; ‘“Inglish 
Criticisms and Satire” by Ashton, books big with 
caricatures of Napoleon in the most absurd en 
vironment. Here is a stirring ‘‘Secret History of 
the Cabinet of Bonaparte, Private Life and 
Character, Domestic Administrations and Con- 
duct, Secret Anecdotes of the Different Courts of 
Europe” by the Rt. Rev. Lewis Goldsmith. The 
lengths to which calumny, if indeed it is cal- 
umny, have gone, are incredible. One book, a 
rare one, though it ran through five editions, is 
a collection of all that was charged upon Napo- 
leon’s private character by the English. Much 
?~ 


of it is true, though not generally known, but 


some things are too vile, surely, to be believed. 
Here are a few of the accusations taken from the 
book which place the “‘hero”’ in an astounding at- 
titude 
mother being a courtesan and her children, 


Briefly, he came from bad stock, bis 


though they bore her husband’s name, being 
Gen. Marboeuf’s. Napoleon was sent by him 
to school at Brienne, where the boy began 
his career by poisoning a girl he had wronged 
His reviment was ordered to Nice and here 
his conduct was so unrepeatably vile that he 
and Murat were cashiered; their epaulets were 
removed before the army, and Napoleon was 
imprisoned. He married Josephine, who was 


an aristocratic prostitute, because Gen 
Barras, who was tired of her, olfered to ad 
vance him if hedid so. His wife’s daughter 
Hortense bore him two children and he lived 
for years with his two own sisters. He is ac- 
‘used of even worse. The writer says, ‘‘All 
friends of mankind will hear with pleasure 


that this curse of 


the world is epileptic.” His 
murders were numerous mostly by poison 
which he is said to have obtained by feed- 
ing a piz arsenic, hanging it by the legs, and 
submitting the substance which dripped from 
its mouth and nose to a chemical process, 
Torture, without doubt, was applied by his 
orders. He caused Gen, Dessaix to be stabbed 
in the back at the battle of Marengo, and ex- 
iled two cousins for accosting him as such. He 
cave 10,000 


mous author and kicked those who irritated 


livres to an especially blasphe- 


him, men or women. It was thus he brought 
his brother Louis to his senses when he fainted 
at the murder of the Duke d’ Enghien. As 
for vanity, ‘‘He wishes very much to affect 
Frederick the Great; he stoops and takes snuff 


ike him; he waddles like the Bourbon family, 


ind has learned to dance because he heard that 

yuis XIV danced.” He also carried about a let- 
ter from the Emperor of Russiaand showed it to 
everybody with great pride. He is even accused 
of grossest cowardice; that he fainted upon sud 
denly meeting the queen’s milliner who had lost 
her way at midnight in an unused passage, and 
exiled her for six months; that he hunted at 
Neuilly rabbits so tame that they came and licked 
his boots, ete., etc. 

The Senator has delivered a number of delight- 
ful historical lectures. Once he sent to Paris for 
everything obtainable upon Madame Roland, that 
especially interesting personage among the many 
Which reminds me 
“The 
Court of Napoleon,” which makes one very well 


famous women of the time. 
of an interesting gossipy book called 


acquainted with the beauties and wits of the 
day. Perhaps you don’tagree with me, but really 
court beauties look to me as like as day-old 
babies, and none of them seem to me especial- 
ly lovely, from their pictures, unless it is sweet 
Mme. Recamier. Her life must have been like 
Helen’s, “all romances, and no dull days be- 





tween,’ except that the French woman wasa 
model of virtuous loveliness in a court notorious 
for its profligacy. Napoleon exiled her because 
he could not win her and she went to Mme. De 
Stael’s house at Coppet, whence the tyrant 
also exiled her because he could not answer her 
wit. Here the Prince of Prussia stopped ‘‘for a 
day” on his way from the battle of Eylau and 
stayed all summer for sweet Recamier’s sake; 
but, aluhough she seems to have loved him, she 
remained true to her husband and would not ob- 
tain a divorce, though the prince wrote, with his 
blood, a promise to marry her. Napoleon, who 
hated De Stael,said she encouraged the affair, 
‘thinking that it might throw a romantic inter- 
est upon her country seat.’’ Wellington, Berna- 
dotte, Lucien, de Montmorency and his son, were 
of Mme. Recamier’s lovers, of which, indeed, 
Europe was full, though she had the rare art of 
turning them into life friends. Do you know that 
Canova’s bust of Dante’s Beatrice perpetuates 
the beauty of Recamier’s face? She said she first 
realized that she was old when the chimney 
Mme. De 
Stacl is another, the woman who so despised 


sweeps did not turn to gaze upon her. 


SENATOR C. K. DAVIS, OF MINNESOTA 


affectation that she said she could not converse 
with an affected man or woman on account of the 
constant interruption of a tedious third person— 
the affected character. She it was who elicited 
Talleyrand’s famous reply. Mme. De Stael had 
been his mistressand he now loved Mme. Granat. 
“Tf,” said the former, ‘‘we both fell into the water, 
which would you save first?” ‘Oh, Madame, you 
swim so well!” Elisa Bonaparte, Princess of Lucca, 
She was very fond of 
music and Paganini played at her court. Once 
he performed, upon two strings only of his 
violin, a wonderful ‘‘Scena Amarosa”’ to tell the 
story of his love toa faircourt lady at a concert. 
Then the princess asked him if he could not play 
for her upon a single string and he did so, a 
marvelous achievement, the ‘‘Sonata Napoleone.”’ 
The book also gives a kindly but truthful picture 
of the amiable but unfaithful, frivolous, extrav- 
agant Josephine. One day Napoleon came in 
incensed at a small dog her lover, Gen. Hoche, 
had given her and killed it with one kick, but 
afterward repented and erected a monument to 
the canine victim. Truly a noble man, a man 
who said that the best woman was she who bore 


also figures in the book. 











most sons for his army; that young women wer 
only fit for mistresses, old ones for nurses,and that 
middle-aged women were useless, superfluous 
Coming in one day while David was painting : 
full length portrait of Napoleon, he insisted upo: 
knowing by whom it was ordered. Learning tha 
it was the Marquis Douglas, he swore an English 
man should not have his picture and offered t 
reimburse David. The latter refused even an ad 
vanced price, whereupon Napoleon kicked in th: 
painting and left. But next day he made Davi: 
a member of the Legion of Honor and Baron o 
the Empire, designing the coat-of-arms himself 
a palette on a gold ground with the uplifted arn 
of Horatius holding out three swords to his son 
—this from David’s painting ‘‘The Oath of th 
Horatii.” 

In the Senator’s Napoleon collection can b 
found, in short, everything, down to Conversa 
tions, the conduct of special campaigns, and his 
administration from every point of view. Mr 
Davis also has Louis Napoleon’s ‘‘Julius C:esar 

Senator Davis has also one of the best Shakes 
pearean libraries in the country and is a clos 
student of the Bard of Avon. Fight years ago he 
published a book which has been widely read 
‘*The Law in Shakespeare,” the introductio: 
to which is a scholarly setting forth of the 
many reasons given for believing that i! 
Shakespeare were not a lawyer, he had stud 
ied in a barrister’s office. He announces his 
painstaking book as “the work of winter 
evenings, commenced long ago, as an incident 
to habitual study of the works of him ‘wh« 
converted the elements which awaited at his 
command into entertainment.’”’ The book is 
interesting to any one, inasmuch as the ex 
pressions referred to are defined as by law and 
the quotation follows, thus making many pas 
sages hitherto obscure to the general reader 
flash into light and wit. Here are some bound 
speeches and lectures by Senator Davis, and 
his messages when governor, and near by his 
family record containing several famous 
names, perhaps the brightest that of the 
great actress, Charlotte Cushman. ‘‘Scrap 
books? Yes, I have everything I have ever 
written or spoken in public from my first 
speech on Andrew Johnson, in 1867, down. | 
never clip newspaper comment upon myself. 
And I have other scrapbooks, but they’re too 
neglected to be valuable.” 

The Senator is an unassuming man. If you 
want to see the books that have been dedi- 
cated to him, or inscribed by authors or other 
famous folk, you must ask for them. Here 
is one, Appleton Morgan’s “‘Shakespeare in 
Fact and Criticism,”-which reads: ‘*To Hon. 
C. K. Davis, U. S. senator from Minnesota and 
ex-governor of that State, who in the midst of 
public duties has touched, to adorn, the study of 
Shakespeare, these pages are dedicated as a 
token of respect and affectionate regard by the 
author.”’ 

There are several works upon special features 
of the poet of all time which tempt one to sit 
down ‘“‘to burrow.’”’ One of these is a curious 
book by Bucknill, F. R.S., one of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians, who writes from a medical 
and psychical pointof view upon ‘The Mad Folk 
of Shakespeare.’’ Each forms a chapter study: 
Macbeth, Hamlet, Ophelia, King Lear, Timon of 
Athens, Constance, the Melancholy Jacques, 
Malvolio, Christopher Sly, and comments on the 
Comedy of Errors. This interesting book is pre- 
faced by the statement that Shakespeare had 
doubtless made a careful and considerable study 
of madness in its various forms, the opportunities 
for such study being more common than now as 
there was but one small insane asylum in all Eng- 
land in Shakespeare’s time, and that had been 
established but seventeen years. Lunatics, there- 
fore, and all maniacs unless so violent as to be 
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imprisoned, were at large, and drink made many. 

But I have lingered too long among the Na- 
poleon and Shakespeare books; glance at these 
shelves containing lives of statesmen, etc. He has 
the leading one of almost any man you can men- 
tion, besides a large collection of memoirs and 
letters, of the latter Walpole’s in addition to his 
‘*History of Painting.’’ Marie Queen of Scots is 
always fascinating; her memoirs would likely be 
the first you would take down. There are his- 
tories galore, all the famous works, some of the 
less common ones I remember, Niebuhr’s “Rome,” 
Godwin’s “Commonwealth of England,” Louis 
Blane’s “History of the Revolution,” in twelve 
volumes; and soon. There are few novels, com- 
paratively, complete sets of Dickens, Scott, Haw- 
thore, Fielding, Smollett, Thackeray, are about 
all I reeall. Senator Davis has the best edition of 
Voltaire complete and handsomely bound in fifty- 
two volumes. Healso has a remarkable set of fifty- 
six volumes containing all the notable Italian 
poets from earliest times till this century. This 
edition, which is bound in hogskin, white, much 
like vellum, was published in Venice. It is very 
rare and valuable. 

There is quite a religious collection, too, the 
Koran, the Zend Avesta, the Talmud, the Book of 
Mormon, presented by Senator Morgan to whom 
it was given by Cannon, the Mormon politician; 
Theodore Parker’s works complete, three great 
sturdy volumes of Jeremy Taylor, etc. ‘‘Do you 
know, I’m greatly attached to Jeremy’s words,” 
broke in the Senator; ‘tI read such works a good 
deal, they’re calming.” Near at hand is ‘“‘The 
Devil in Paris.” 

Senator Davis has a number of bulky, import- 
ant, learned looking volumes whose contents 
fully bear out their pretensions; these are such 
famous charges as that of the Lord Chief Justice 
of England in the case of the (ueen against 
Thos. Castro. The Senator sent to England for 
this, which is nota review of the whole Tich- 
borne case but simply the charge, though it fills 
two huge volumes. Another famous case re- 
presented is the ‘Report of the Proceedings in 
the House of Lords on the Bill of Pains and 
Penalties against ()ueen Caroline,” wherein Lord 
Brougham gained glory. The Senator also 
showed me the uncommon Johnson dictionary 
wherein ‘“‘oats” is defined as ‘ta grain which in 
England is generally given to horses, but in 
Scotland supports the people;” and ‘‘excise”’ is 
described as ‘‘an odious tax.”” One curious book 
interested me exceedingly, the ‘“‘Chronicles of 
Newgate” which gives a history of that terrible 
prison for the last 1,000 years. Wouldn't the 
prisoners of old, only debtors, perhaps, have 
thought they had been executed and wakened in 
heaven if they were confined as our worst mur- 
derers are now? There was no regular food; if 
prisoners had no money to buy it they must go 
hungry, unless, fortunately, some bread had been 
found of light weight and confiscated, or some 
meat condemned as unfit to eat was turned over 
to the gaol. Every miserable prisoner, proved 
guilty of crime small or great, or simply suspected 
and awaiting trial, wore heavy irons and the jail- 
ers thrived on fees for the ‘‘easement of irons,” 
and there were fees for everything else, even for 
“approaching the fire,” a handful of coals at best 
in the damp and chilly ward. Favorite prisoners 
were often put over their fellows to command 
and abuse; if these were brutal, as was generally 
the case, the underlings suffered terribly. Wives 
were allowed to spend the night in the prison 
whenever they chose, and under this designation 
hordes of the lowest prostitutes frequented New- 
gate, kept criminals informed of everything out- 
side and plotted new crimes. Children were born 
in this hellish place and grew up to take the 
places of hundreds of victims whom scores of 
crimes brought to the gallows, for human life 
was held cheap asa sheep’s. London folk made 





holidays of hanging days, thronged about the 
gallows, men, women, children, babes in arms, 
hooted or cheered the sufferers and especially en- 
joyed the execution if ‘‘Jack Ketch” was obliged 
to add his weight to the dangling wretch in 
order to break his neck. Under the pressure of 
all these miseries and more which words cannot 
tell, scores of Newgate’s prisoners went mad, and 
unrestrained, mingled with the others and added 
new terrors and horrors. One of the fashionable 
amusements of the day was driving in parties to 
Newgate to visit some notorious criminal who 
grew insufferable over the attention his crimes 
gained him. The book tells the grewsome stories 
of many of these wretches, of their crimes, 
escapes, executions. 

This article is long, and yet I seem to have but 
just begun to tell you of Senator Davis’ fine 
library, which, thank heaven, is generally defici- 
ent in those bores of books which ‘‘no gentile- 
man’s library should be without.” 





+ 


TWO HUNDRED MILES ALONG THE YELLOWSTONE. 


Glendive is a gem set in gold, in summer, and 
a diamond sparkling in a bed of silver in win- 
ter. At all times beautiful, but prettiest of all 
towards eventide, when the sun beams back its 
parting blessing over the banks of the Yellow- 
stone. Then she is queen of the valley, and the 
valley is her royal bedroom. The curtains of the 
night draw around her, as if chiding the naughty, 
twinkling stars for daring to peep in upon her ma- 
jesty’s privacy, and the whole western sky be- 
comes suffused with blushes at the boldness of 
the celestial visitors. As forthe stars themselves 
they wink at each other and twinkle furiously 
at the retiring maiden, and look wise and know- 
ing. Isit not an occupation some little earth- 
ly stars pleasantly indulge in? 

In the morning, early, just as Old Sol himself 
is stealing a sly glance over the ‘‘Bad Lands” 
buttes at the fair form of the sleeping virgin, we 
mount the iron steed and pursue our journey 
westward. Last night we were trying to oyer- 
take the sun; but, wonders! now we are running 
away from him! The prince of the heavens is 
surely becoming as fickle as my reader’s lady 
love! But we have jilted his highness and are 
running after the river. To-day we court the 
belle of the Northwest—the modest, the unassum- 
ing, the sparkling, silver-tongued Yellowstone. 
Hear her warble her vespers among the pebbles 
as we approach. ’Tis her welcome to her iron- 
heartedlover. He, too, fairly screams with glee, 
and I can feel his quivering pulse beat strong 
and free as he recognizes the fair, placid bosom of 
his modest nymph of the waters. 

There are many pleasures to be found riding 
on the rail, but not one that can be compared to 
flying o’er a track for two hundred miles by the 
side of an everchanging coquette of a river. 
Now all is quiet and peaceful; the cattle are 
grazing unmolested on each side of the stream. 
Perhaps a lynx-eyed person might catch a 
glimpse of a mountain lion, a wolf, or wild-cat 
hungrily eyeing the flock,but they feel secure in 
the strength of their numbers, and little dream 
of danger from the few remaining enemies of 
pastoral industry. Further on the scene is 
changed, the waters jump merrily over miniature 
falls; and not the river only, for those flashes of 
silver which dazzle the eye for a moment and 
then disappear, leaving a host of little ripples on 
the surface, give us evidence of the existence of 
even higher life. We have visions of trout and 
dainty white fish, and are not a bitashamed to 
confess that they exhibited strong associations 
with the breakfast table. A few miles further 
on, where the dainty maiden is compelled to pick 
her steps, with grumbling, over the chuckling 
rocks, a number of the votaries of the gentle 
craft confirm our conjectures by exhibiting to our 





astonished gaze well-filled baskets of the tempt- 
ing victims of their piscatorial art. 

But soon we leave them far behind us. We 
have passed Miles City, whose feet the river is 
not ashamed to wash, as if prophesying the fu- 
ture supremecy of this already prospering place. 


We have thundered under the towering tops 
of Eagle Butte, seemingly running partly on 


water. We have admired the towering palisades 
and have wondered what fairy land was lying 
beyond them; we have pictured all sorts of fan- 
tastic images suggested by the not less fantastic 
forms of its rocky heights. We have admired 
the phantom trainand phantom passengers which 
persist in following in our wake far down in the 
the bottom of the river. We have cheered and 
waved our napkins at the venturesome cowboy 
as he scoured wildly across the plains. Whatold 
schoolmate in that old Eastern alma mater will 
he hear from when he gets his share of letters 
out of that well-filled bag we have just thrown 
off at this little wayside station? 
one 


Or it is some- 
nearer and dearer still that has been the 
cause of this fifty-mile gallop over the plains? 
Why not? I know of no nobler hearts that beat 
than some of my ranchmen friends in wild West- 
ern camps. 

We sweep across the plains and enter Billings. 
It is from this thriving city that we gain our first 
view of “the mighty Rockies, monarchs of the 
clouds.” It is early evening as we approach; the 
atmosphere is wondrously dry and luminous. 
The ancient maker of days, the measurer of time 
and mortal life, has once more overtaken us and 
has crowned each peak and spur with a crown of 
golden glory. The jutting rocks seem bathed in 
a flame of living fire. The clearness of the air 
deceives the eye so that both the sun-kissed sum- 
mit and the river, winding like a streak of sil- 
vered sunbeam at the mountain foot, appear to 
be on the outskirts of the city, and not, as in re- 
ality, two hundred miles away. 

The rising plain, the twining river, the jutting 
rocks, the fantastic spurs, the peaks rising upon 
peaks, the narrow gulches, all lift our eyes grad- 
ually upward; and with our eyes both mind and 
heart ascend, until, as our vision at last rests up- 
on the white and ghostly battlements which 
crown the sky-piercing peaks, which seem to as- 
cend up.to heaven, we cannot but speculate upon 
the spirit-land beyond. What things are hidden 
there from mortal ken? What joys have angel 
spirits of which no human being knows? Do the 
angel friends plead for their erring loved ones 
down here below?’ Does the ternal Judge as fi- 
nite minds would teach he does? Will the erring 
sister, the sinning brother, both more the victim 
of circumstances than the willing demons that we 
would brand them, be forever banished from 
those restful celestial realms? Surely, the judge 
of all the earth will do the right. 

We could dwell upon His love and on His jus- 
tice, but once morethe murky clouds of night are 
casting their shadows o’er us. Mine host as- 
sures us of right royal entertainment, and from 
past experience we know he never did belie his 
word. But before we draw the curtain let us reg- 
ister a vow to scale yon heights, and though we 
may not find the eternal regions beyond, yet be 
assured that on yon mountain’s further side our 
friend Old Sol even now smiles over as fair a 
country as he meets in all his travels around this 
earth. JAMES J. THORN. 





“* 

THE FIRST HOMESTEAD ENTRY.—The first 
homestead entry in the United States was made 
by Mahlon Gore, in the Big Sioux Valley of 
South Dakota, nearly opposite the town of Akron, 
Iowa, at 12 o’clock on the morning of Jan. 1, 1863, 
the day on which the act took effect. Mr. Gore 
was @ newspaper publisher and established the 
Sioux City Journal. The total number of entries 
from that date to June 30, 1892, is 423,167. 
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Pictures from the Northwest. 

We select from our portfolios a number of 
sketches illustrating life and scenes in the North- 
west. lirst comes a view on the St. Croix River, 
which forms part of the boundary line between 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. The picture shows a 
log boom, where the logs cut far up on the river 
and the creeks that feed it and floated singly 
down are made up into rafts. The small rafts 
are firmly bound together into enormous con- 
structions which are pushed down into the Mis- 
sissippi by steamboats and on down that river to 
the sawmills of Winona, Lacrosse, Dubuque, 
Clinton and other towns. To navigate one of 
these huge rafts, keeping in midcurrent and out 
of eddies, sloughs and shallows, requires more 
skill than any other form of river service. By 
far the greatest part of the commerce of the Mis- 
sissippi between St. Paul and the Rock Island 
rapids consists of logs, and the value of the rafts 
run every year goes away up into the millions, 

Our next picture is a lively sleighing scene on 
Summit Avenue in St. Paul. This avenue is the 


favorite drive of the city. Here can be seen on | 
i 


any pleasant afternoon in winter the handsome 





| miles westward and shows a herd of 


teams and sleighs of the wealthy citizens, min- | 
gled with the vehicles of grocers, butchers and | 


bakers, bent on the delivery of orders, and the 
sleds of farmers returning from market. Ina 
normal Minnesota winter there is continuous 
sleighing for at least three months and every 
sort of conveyance goes upon runners. The crisp 
air is musical with bells. Summit Avenue is one 
of the handsomest streets of residence in the 


world Beginning near the business center of 











the city it runs westward for five 





miles and ends on a picturesque bluff 
overlooking the Mississippi. lor the 
last three miles of its length it is 
boulevarded with strips of pretty 
park, which are well cared for in 
summer and ornamented with beds 
of tlowers and foliage plants. 


The picture following takes us 600 


horses on the plains of the Trans- 
Missouri Country, in North Dakota, 
near the Cannon Ball River. City 
people who provide warm stables and 
thick blankets for their horses in 
cold weather are surprised when 
they learn that the ranchman on the 
Dakota and Montana plains allows 
his animals to run out all winter 
without shelter or any other feed 
than the dried grass. The truth is 
the horse is like his master, man, a 
very tough creature that adapts him- 
self to almost any climate or con- 
ditions. Under the influence of cold 
and exposure his hair grows long and 
thick. He is much more sagacious 
in getting food and drink than the 
steer, for he will paw the snow off 
the grass and he knows enough to 
break the ice on frozen streams when he is 
thirsty. Still, the horse breeder who wants to 
breed up will provide acorral and a shelter for 
his stock in stormy weather. If this is not done 
there need not be much loss in winter, but the 
quality of stock will not show rapid improve- 
ment, no matter how much good blood may be 
introduced. 

We now jump westward another 600 miles and 
show a flock of sheep being ferried across the 
Upper Missouri on a current ferry. This sort of 
ferry consists of a wire cable stretched from bank 
to bank to which a flat boat is attached by guy 
ropes fastened to little traveling carriages that 
run on the cable. On the boat the guy ropes 
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LOG RAFTS ON THE ST. CROLX RIVER 


work on windlasses and the position of the boat 
can be regulated so that the current will strike 
its side at an oblique angle and push it across 
the stream. The flock of sheep is either chang- 
ing pasture or is on its way to the railroad to be 
shipped to some Fastern market. In Central 
Montana, whene the country is broken up by 
many outlying ranges of the lockies into foot- 
hills and high plateaux and valleys, the sheep 
industry is the leading business. Unlike cattle 
and horses, sheep require constant care and the 
flock is never out of sight of the shepherd and 
his dog. At night it must be taken to the home 
corral for safety from wolves. In mild weather, 
when there is not much snow on the ground, the 

sheep are driven out on the ranges to 








browse on the dry bunch-grass, but 
there must be plenty of hay provided at 
the corral for stormy seasons. 

It is nearly a thousand miles from the 
Missouri ferry to the scene of our last 
picture, which is on the Columbia 
River not far from its mouth. The 
mighty flood of the Columbia widens 
out as it nears the sea into lake-like ex- 
panses studded with islands. Here 
winter is driven far inland by the breath 
of the warm winds that follow the 
course of the Japan current in the Pa- 
cific, and'a moist, balmy, spring-like 
atmosphere prevails all the winter 
months, with frequent showers that 
nurture the great coniferse and keep 
the grass green. Along the main land 
the shores are rugged and forest-clad 
but there is an occasional clearing 
where a settler has a few flelds of grain, 
an orchard anda bit of meadew. His 
cattle run in the woods and feed on the 
wild grasses. He catches all the fish 
he wants in front of his house and sells 
his truck toa little trading steamboat 
that brings him his supplies from Port- 
land or Astoria. 
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A Romance of Kootenai County, 


A marriage not without a fine flavor 
of romance was celebrated in the parlors 
of the Pacific Hotel, when Mrs. Clara 
Rakestraw gave her hand and heart 
into the keeping of stalwart T. J. Mc- 














A SLEIGHING SCENE ON SUMMIT AVENUE, ST. PAUL 


Grade, of Kalispell. Nearly two years 
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ago Mr. McGrade was deputy sheriff of Kootenai 


County, Idaho. Asa minion of the law he was 
one day deputized to ride out in the country and 
eject from a piece of property his present wife 
and her husband. He did so, but the twoat once 
moved again intotheir cabin. A second time he 
was forced to go to the cabin and eject the man. 
His wife, a sweet-faced and very timid looking 
woman, attracted the attention of the deputy 
sheriff at once, and when he went out for the 
third time to drive them out of their home, her 
sweet face and appealing looks softened his heart 
and he rode back to town, announcing to the 
sheriff that ‘the’d be d dif he did anything 
of the kind.”’ A week later Mrs. Rakestraw left 
her husband for vood reasons and went back to 
the home of her father in Ohio. The circum- 
stances of the poor young woman having been 
ejected from her scanty log cabin with her pretty 
face aroused all the manhood and love within 
the breast of the young deputy sheriff. After 
Mrs. Rakestraw had secured her divorce in her 
home in Ohio Mr. McGrade commenced corre- 
spondence with her. After nearly a year she 
was induced to come to Spokane to meet her 
second prospective husband. Mr. McGrade is 
tall, with blue eyes and a curly head of hair, and 





FERRYING@ SHEEP ACROSS THE 


is a fine looking specimen of manhood. Mrs. 
McGrade is yet quite young. She is very 
pretty and when a few friends witnessed the 
ceremony and the satisfactory looks on each of 
their faces Rev. Mr. Cornett could not be ex- 
cused from being complimented in being an 
actor in joining together two hands and hearts 
so happily.—Spokane Revicv. 





An Indian Lawyer, 

T. D. Page, in whose blood runs the rich 
blood of a line of chieftains of the Umatilla 
Indians of Oregon, has been in the city for 
several days. He was born in this State twenty- 
seven years ago, was educated at Santa Clara 
College, San Joe, Cal., and graduated from a 
law college in Baltimore. Soon after quitting 
he was admitted to practice in the State of 
Maryland. Mr. Page resides at Pendleton, 
Or., and has been appointed by the Govern- 
ment as the legal adviser of the Umatilla In- 
dians of Oregon and Nez Perce tribe of Idaho. 
With his education and fine personal appear- 
ance he is not only capable of playing the role 
of acultured gentleman in the parlors of the 
votaries of the 400, or at the reservation 
dressed as acountry boy, and mounted ona 
cayuse, he whoops as loud as the heaviest- 
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WESTERN NORTIL DAKOTA 


lunged brave and throws the lariat to the satis- 
faction of the most expert rounder-up of cattle. 
“T have all the traditions,” “of the 
tribes of the Northwest at my tongue’s end, and 
at the war dances and gatherings am looked upon 
as one of the chieftains of the first circle, or, as 
the newsboy would say, am a ‘little tin god’ 
among them. I have under my charge 25,000 
acres, and | have Indians cultivating about two- 
thirds of the tract. I furnish the capital and the 
Indians do the work. The profits of the farming 
are sufficient to keep me in pocket money all the 
time.”— Tacoma Ledger. 


said he, 


A Collision with Antelope. 


One of the most remarkable accidents that ever 
ocurred in the West delayed a recent west-bound 
train on the Great Northern Railroad. <A short 
distance west of Blackfoot, Mont., the locomotive 
dashed into a herd of over one hundred ante- 
lope. Several of the graceful little animals were 
killed in the collision and were served up at the 
breakfast in the dining car. The locomotive was 
so badly crippled that it was necessary to return 
to Blackfoot, which is the end of the division, 
for another to bring the train through. 


COLUMBIA RIVER 
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OF INTEREST TO SETTLERS. 
Tobacco in Washington, 
lobaceo-growing about Puyallup promises to 
already abundant crops 
Ar- 
rangements are being made to engage in the cul- 


add neat revenues to the 


produced in the adjoining fertile valleys. 


ture systematically for the purpose of extending 


the area, in order that buyers may be induced to 


give it their attention. The industry has passed 
the experimental stage, and many instances of 
immense yieldsare given. H. Smith, on one acre, 


this season, raised 1,400 pounds of leaf. for which 


he has been offered $700. 


Columbia River Fruit Lands. 


} 


Che value of the Columbia River Valley lands 
for fruit-growing is becoming each year more 
widely known. The Ellensburgh Localizer says 
on this subject: ‘“‘The land from Priest Rapids 


down to Wallula will ina few years be planted 


in fruit. The completion of the Kennewick ditch 
will give an impetus to fruit growing that will 
astonish the fruit settlers along the river. The 


lack of water is all that has kept it from being 


utilized for fruit production.”” The same may be 
said of the 


Rapids up to the boundary line, with the excep 


lands along that stream from Priest 


tion that many hundreds of acres in that section 


require no irrigation 


Red Lake Lands in Minnesota. 


George 


Ralph, who has had several Govern- 
ment contracts for surveying in the Red Lake 
lteservation, says that the survey of the reserva- 
tion is practically completed, as all of the timber 


lands and land valuable for agriculture have been 
surveyed, and the only unsurveyed portion isa 
tamarac which lies north of Red 


The 


efore the 


irge swamp 


Lake land in this marsh must be surveyed 
reservation can be opened for settle 
the Nelson Act, 


rola) 
orae 


ment, ir to comply with 
which provides for the opening 

here are probably thirty towns in the marsh, 
ind it will have to be surveyed in the winter, as 
mpossible to do anything except on ice. The 
tosean, Thief Lake and Napid rivers all 
from this marsh. Between it 
W oods 


which has never been explored to any extent. It 


sir source 


ike of there isa body of pine 


and the L 


s from twelve to tifteen miles long, and about 


three miles in width on an average. These for- 


ests abound in all kinds of game, and are seldom 
by any hunters, as the Indians cannot 


get to this piece of pine except in winter and the 


listance so great that few venture on the jour- 
ney.—/ F Minn.) Transcript. 
Flax and Corn in North Dakota, 


The farmer in the Northwest has been slow to 
see the benefits that come from diversified crops. 
But in the last few years he has been slowly 
awakening to the very sensible idea that it is 
to trust all to wheat. In the 
last few weeks hints have been dropped in coun- 


North west 


the best course not 
try papers in various sections of the 
that 
wheat more than ever the coming year, but the 


the farmers are going to break away from 
movement is not yet sufficiently emphasized to 
make it apparent how extensive the deflection 
from wheat is to be. An esteemed contemporary 
has this to say about corn and flax as prospective 
crops: ‘‘The farmers of this section, if reports 
can be relied upon, intend to plant a large acre- 
age of flax next spring, and many will put ina 
larger acreage of corn than formerly. Corn 
proved to be a most excellent crop the past sea- 


son, and he was a lucky man who had a large 
field, if he properly cultivated it. Flax did 
turn out hardly as well as usual, but it brought a 
good price, and hence most of out farmers intend 
to drop wheat next season and sow more flax and 


not 





plant more corn. A diversity of products is 
This is putting the matter in very 
good form. It would not be wise to desert wheat 
to any great extent, but it will be wisdom to have 


what wins.” 


good fields of other grain and seeds.— Dawson 


{ N. D.) Standard 
The Big Bend Country. 
The largest area of free farming land, suitable 


to the production of wheat and other small 
grains, west of the Dakotas is the Big Bend 
Country of Central Washington. The Big Bend 
has an area of about 7,000 square miles, and lies 
mainly in the counties of Lincoln and Douglas, 
the two being bounded on the north and the lat- 
ter on the west by the Columbia River. It 
rolling country, with patches of decomposed bas- 
altic or volcanic rock scattered over it. The soil 
in the valleys and on the hillsides is very fertile, 
while the bunch grass is noted for furnishing all 
the year round pasturage for live stock. The 
winters are mild and the soil produces all the 
staple grains and vegetables. Fruit culture has 
been attempted with success, including apples, 
pears, peaches, grapes, etc., while watermelons, 
sweet potatoes, sorghum and tobacco do well. 
Prof. Hilgard, of the University of California, 
says the soilof the Big Bend Country ‘‘will prove 
the most lasting in the world.” Dr. Blalock, of 
Walla Walla, in his book on ‘‘Wheat Raising in 
Washington,” says: ‘‘Three distinct districts 
contend for the place of superiority. One of these 
is known as the Big Bend Country. The soil and 
climateare finely adapted to the production of all 
cereals, and success has attended every effort of 
the farmer.” Judge W. L. Hill, in an interview 
in the Seattle Press-Times, says: ‘The Big Bend 
is a splendid agricultural region. It presents the 
largest continuous body of wheat land I have 
seen on the coast, not even excepting the best 
district of the justly famed Willamette Valley of 
Oregon, nor yet the fields of the San Joaquin 
Valley of Callfornia. One may travel a whole 
day across the wheat lands of the Big Bend with- 
out coming in sight of ten acres of land that is 
not ready for the plow. The time is very near 
when the city that handles its products will have 
a wholesale business that will tide it over any 
and all depressions of other business. ”’ 


isa 


Raising Geese for Profit. 

What will the men who run chicken ranches 
in Montana think scheme to make 
money out of the feathered tribe when they read 
this? The figures show that the hen industry is 
‘‘not in it.” One thousand geese, according to 
the law of progeny in the goose family, will rear 
6,000 goslings a year. At the end of the first 
year the goose farmer will find himself the lucky 
owner of 7,000 geese; the second year the num- 
ber will be increased to 42,000 in the same ratio; 
at the end of the third year he will have 252,000 
geese; at the end of the fourth year his flock will 
have increased to 1,512,000; at the end of the fifth 
year the lucky man will be the owner in fee sim- 
ple of 9,072,000; on New Year’s day of the sixth 
year there will be 54,432,000 geese strutting 
boldly around the premises. And at the close of 
the decade he will find himself in possession of a 
suflicient number of geese to save Rome over and 
over again. Then, geese can be picked twice a 
year. A pound of ‘‘down” sells for $1, and a 
pound of coarse feathers at 65 cents. Each goose 
is warranted to yield a half-pound of each an- 
nually, netting thereby to the owner in round 
figures the sum of $1. It would take but a short 
time to reach the wealth of Croesus with a pros- 
perous goose ranch at one’s back. 

Goose-farming is now the popular fad in Wash- 
ington. Men are awakening from their slumbers 
to realize that herding geese may be more profi- 
table than selling liquor to Indians in some back 
country, staking out mining claims, or raising 


of a new 





No. 1 wheat. The only wonder is that men have 
been so long in discovering the untold wealth of 
‘““down”’ and goslings. This, the latest of Wash- 
ington’s industries, bids fair to eclipse all efforts 
heretofore tried of amassing a fortune ina few 
years from a quarter section of land.—Helena 
( Mont.) Independent. 


The Crow Lands in Montana. 

W. H. Graves, the engineer in charge of the 
ditch now being constructed on the Crow Reser- 
vation, talking to a Billings Gazette reporter, 
grew enthusiastic when speaking of the number- 
less water courses and living springs on the 
ceded strip. In every little creek bottom that is 
now scarcely considered by the average settler 
in this country, or if at all, figured upon as a pos- 
sible watering place for range stock, to his ex- 
perienced eye appears a sufficiency of water, if 
properly gathered and utilized, to irrigate half a 
dozen farms and provide for the early and pros- 
perous settlement of the country. The wasteful 
and extravagant use of the golden drops in this 
country appears to him almost sinful and he looks 
forward toa time not far distant when every lit- 
tle stream on the ceded strip will be dammed, 
ditches for the irrigation and cultivation of the 
bottom lands be built and every drop of water 
husbanded and treasured for the grand purpose 
of reclaiming the lands. And this is bound to 
come, heralding the settlement of a most pros- 
perous class of farmers in this country. Forty 
acres of properly cultivated and irrigated land 
he considers sufficient for the wants of every in- 
dividual farmer. Few of these little water 
courses but provide many forty-acre tracts of bot- 
tom and bench lands susceptible to irrigation, 
and with the back range, diversified farming 
and small stock raising, will afford a sure and 
profitable means of livelihood. 


To Lower Coeur d’Alene Lake, 


A. A. Crane, the newly elected member of the 
legislature of Idaho from Kootenai County, was 
in Spokane yesterday, says the Meview, for the 
purpose of getting some data as to the intention 
of the United States engineering corps in their 
report on the raising and lowering of Lake Coeur 
d’Alene, 

The settlers along the St. Joe, St. Mary’s and 
d’Alene rivers, hesaid, were anxious for the Gov- 
ernment to lower the lake about three feet. This 
would be the means of reclaiming about 50,000 
acres of land. The actual value of these lands at 
present is not more than $1 per acre. Mr. Crane 
says if the lake is lowered every acre of land will 
be worth $12, and fully $600,000 in taxable pro- 
perty will be added to the county of Kootenai. 

For a larger part of the year these lands are 
under water. It is a beautiful meadow country 
and the finest hay raising region in all Idaho. 
The water is now off only about two weeks in the 
year, but the finest of swamp grasses grow up 
like Jack’s bean stalk in that time, showing the 
soil wonderfully adapted to haying purposes. 

“There are about 500 settlers along these 
rivers,” said Mr. Crane, ‘who will petition Capt. 
Symons of the engineer corps to report favorably 
on lowering the lake. These people have heard 
that the engineer will advise in his report that 
the Spokane River be dammed just above Post 
Falls so as to extend navigation to that point. If 
this is done it will not only not relieve the people, 
but will work a further damage. They will, if 
necessary, sign a petition asking Captain Symons, 
if such is his idea, to visit the country along the 
banks of these rivers and see for himself what 
hardships such a dam would inflict on them.” 

‘Our idea,’ he said, ‘tis to dig a thirty-foot 
channel in the Spokane River down to Post Falls. 
This will be equally satisfactory to the people of 
that town, and will also answer every purpose in 
lowering the lake. Steamers can easily come 
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down from the lake by this channel, and that, I 
understand, is all that Post Falls is asking for. 
We shall endeavor to induce Captain Symons to 
make such a report, for without it great detri- 
ment will result to the settlers along the rivers 
at the head of the lake. If he does not, of course, 
we will have to fight the report. The Idaho 
legislature, I feel assured, will draft a memorial 
to Congress explaining the effect that a dam in 
the river will have on our people.” 


Cost and Worth of Irrigation. 


There can be no doubt of the money value of 
irrigation to agriculture, writes H. M. Wilson, 
in an article on ‘‘The Irrigation Problem in the 
West,” in the current number of The Engineering 
Magazine. Farming with the aid of irrigation is 
more lucrative, though more expensive, than 
farming in the humid regions without it. The 
first cost of the land without the water supply is 
dependent very much on the locality. It ranges 
from $1.25 per acre, the Government price where 
land is abundant, as in Montana, Idaho, Arizona 
and generally through the West, to from $10 to 
$25 per acre, where the crops and land are more 
valuable, as in portions of Colorado, Utah and 








value of the returns from irrigation is much 
greater in many cases; it is sometimes less, ac- 
cording to the intelligence and enterprise of the 
cultivator. We hear marvelous tales of the value 
of orchard products in Southern California, yet 
astounding as are many of these, some of them 
are well within the truth. It is not an unusual 
thing to see a well tended orchard produce re- 
turns of from $500 to $800 per acre, while grain 
and vegetable crops in other parts of the West 
yield proportionately large returns. The dis- 
parity between irrigated and non-irrigated lands 
seems at first glance too great, yet this disparity 
isa result of the scarcity of water and its con- 
sequent value. We find land in California which 
is valued at from $5 to $10 per acre for sheep rais- 
ing purposes when there is no water supply in 
prospect, but let the same land be so situated 
that there is a possibility of developing a water 
supply, and its value is found at once to be $25 or 
even $50 per acre; add the water supply and it is 
worth from $200 to $1,000 per acre. Such prices 
would not be paid and could not be asked if the 
returns did not warrant them. California is used 
In Montana land that with- 
out water is worth perhaps $2 50 per acre is worth 


as a single example. 








Boissevain. In these towns five newspapers are 
published, a sufficient proof of the well settled 
conditions and generally excellency of the coun- 
try. The Pembina affords additional advantages 
in the of timber that 
shores, and is distinguished for the large and 
beautiful lakes that exist at intervals along its 
The first of these is Swan Lake, and it 
is one of the most secluded of all the Pembina 
lakes. The shores are densely wooded, the forest 
with 
At one time 


abundance clothes its 


course, 


belt extending many miles on either side, 
here and there intervals of prairie. 
the woods covered whole townships, in which 
they are now a considerable number of settlers, 
who by the use of fire and the axe have cleared 
for themselves beautiful farms, where in summer 
the continuous sound of rustling leaves can be 
heard, varied by the song of birds and the de 
lightful bloom of vast fields of roses and teeming 
groves of berry bushes 

Swan Lake is five or six miles long and a little 
over a mile wide and rests in a deep valley, sur- 
rounded by the thick forest. During the very 
dry seasons of the past, large numbers of bould- 
ers could be noticed along the shore, but the lake 
is again full and in un- 


summer presents an 
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HARVESTING SCENF 


California. The average cost per acre of devel- 
oping an irrigation plant ranges between $4 in 
Idaho, Montana and Washington, and $10 to $15 
in Utah, Colorado and California, averaging 
about $8 per acre for the arid region. The average 
annual cost of applying water per acre—in other 
words, the annual average water rental paid by 
the farmer—ranges between seventy-five cents 
and $2, reaching in some portions of Southern 
California as high as $10 per acre. The cost of 
preparation of the land for cultivation, which 
embraces clearing, plowing and building ditches, 
is between $8 and $15 per acre, thus making, ac- 
cording to the census returns, the average value 
of the irrigated land, including buildings, range 
between $30 and $100 per acre. Yet with this 
small cost land in California is valued sometimes 
as high as $1,000 per acre, and in other portions 
of the West it is always several times the actual 
cost of its purchase and preparation. 

Against this cost we find that the annual aver- 
age value of the products per acre of irrigated 
land ranges between $15 in the Northern and 
Western States, and $25 to $30 per acre in Utah 
and Colorado, to from $50 to $1,000 per acre in 
California and Southern Arizona. The actual 








IN WHITMAN COUNTY, NEAR PULLMAN, 
with water from $10 to $20 per acre, and between 
these two extremes the values vary in the arid 
West. 


The Pembina River. 


The Pilot Mound, Manitoba, Sentinel thus de- 
scribes the Pembina River: The Pembina is re- 
markable and interesting in several ways, and is 
one of the two tributaries of the Red River that, 
with their affluents, flow through Manitoba from 
the west. 
tains the Pembina drains the fine municipalities 
of Turtle Mountain, Argyle, Louise, Pembina 
and Stanley. On leaving the Pembina Mountain 
district the river crosses the boundary and con- 
tinues its course along the inter-national line and 
enters the Red River at theold American fort of 
Pembina. 

The country through which the river flows, be- 
sides being the best settled in the province, is 
also distinguished for the beauty and excellence 
of the prairie and for the wealth of grain, cattle 
and other products supplied. Along the general 
course of the river are the prosperous towns of 
Gretna, Morden, Manitou, Pilot Mound, Crystal 
City, Clearwater, Cartwright, Killarney and 





Taking its rise in the Turtle Moun- ; 








WASHINGTON, 


of 


broken surface transparent water, t2eming 
with fish and covered by vast flocksof wild fowl. 
Owing to the almost undisturbed solitude of the 
guiet lake, it is more frequented by birds than 
any of the Pembina expansions and in autumn 
affords a delightful retreat to the sportsman and 
lover of nature. Not only can all the varieties 
of wild ducks and geese be here found in vast 
numbers, but so plentiful are the fish that every 
time a baited hook is thrown into the water a 
plunging pike will show his beautiful spots as he 
darts from the depths below to fasten on the 
tightening line. The woods that encircle Swan 
Lake afford the finest sport that can be enjoyed 
in Southern Manitoba. company with the 


hares great numbers of partridges inhabit the 


In 


groves; prairie grouse, in countless numbers, 
seek shelter in the forest on the approach of win- 
ter; foxes and wolves show their heads and erect 
ears amongst the low bushes in the vicinity of 
the openings; black tailed and jumping deer are 
upon the hills, and the more distinguished elk 
often shows his pronged antlers above the bushes, 
while black and brown bears make their solitary 
rounds in the thick woods that encircle the in- 
teresting and undisturbed water of Swan Lake. 
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| James Harper, founder of the great publishing | Stevens, acted as his guide from Fort Benton to 
| firm,was born, and eighteen when Wm. Chambers | Walla Walla. 
| of cyclopedic fame was born. Wm. Lloyd Gar- He early secured unintentional importance 
| rison was born twenty years later; Beaconsfield | among the Indians, by lighting his pipe witha 
| twenty-one years; Jno. Stuart Mill twenty-two | sun glass, which tothem was a mysterious opera- 
years, Gladstone twenty-five; John Bright and | tion. He was married toa Piegan Indian woman, 
| Wendell Phillips twenty-seven years, and James | and several sons survive him. The last year of 
| G. Blaine forty-six years later. Abraham Lin- | his life was spent at Midvale Station, on the 
coln, the loved and martyred president, and | Great Northern Railway, in Choteau County, 
lefferson Davis, the Confederate chieftain, were | Montana, where he lived in a tent, a son occupy- 
orn, respectively, twenty-five and twenty-four | ing a log housenear by. He could speak English, 
ors later, in adjoining counties of Kentucky. | French and several Indian languages, and dur- 
| Longfellow and Whittier did not live until | ing his latter years, mixed his words indiscrim- 
wenty-three years, and Tennyson and Holmes un- | inately among these different tongues. 
| twenty-five years later. Alexander Campbell, He never saw a railway train until the Great 
| the founder of a religious sect, did not live until | Northern was built, and he always spoke of the 
twenty-five years, Henry Ward Beecher until | cars as “wagons.” Seeing the engine headed 
| twenty-nine years, and T. DeWitt Talmage for | west one day, and east the next day, it was a 
HUGH MONROE, AGED 10% forty-eight years later. mystery to him how the ‘‘thing’’ turned on the 
He was twenty years old when Napoleon de- | single track. The east and west bound passenger 
A man died in December, at his home, under | clared himself :mperor of France, and twenty- | ger trains passxd his tent in daylight, and he 
he shadows of the Rocky Mountains of Montana. | four when Louis Napoleon was born. Noah | was usually out to see the engine which does the 
whose life, if written, would be the history of the | Webster did not print his grammar, the fore- | ‘‘work of so many horses,” in pulling so many 
Republic, locally colored by the startling events | runner of the famous spelling book, and the | ‘twagons.”’ 
in nt to the developement of a wild region | dictionary, until twenty-three years after Monroe He referred with pride to his gun, which he 
nto a la of « ition, and transforming its | was born. He was thirty-three years old when | called ‘‘(jeeen Anne,” a rude and heavy flintlock 
savage inhabitants into a peaceful and pastoral | the first school for the deaf and dumb, forty | weapon, and said to the writer, ‘‘She carries a 
people when the first school for the blind, and sixty- | round ball, twelve to the pound; will make a 
Hugh Monroe was born near Montreal, Canada, | four when the first school for the feeble minded, | bear sick; make him cough; make him lie down; 
n 1784, three years before the fathers of the R were established in this country. There was not | then I finish him with this knife.” Then he 
public met in convention and formulated the | a State asylum for the care of the insane for | produced an old Scotch dirk, heavy enough to 
Federal Constitution. When he was born the | thirty-one years after he was born. He was | ‘‘do” an elephant. 
thirteen colonies were taking stock and pulling | thirty-nine years old when Jonas Chickering The world this venerable man left was, in very 
themselves together, after the long war with | made the first successful American piano; sixty- | many things, entirely different from the one he 


England. During his lifetime, the nation inau- 


gurated twenty-three presidents,of whom twenty 
preceded him to the silent land. Sir Isaac New- 


ton, the philosopher, Paganni the violinist, Lord 
Prime 


Palmerston, whose career as England's 


Minister ended with his death twenty-seven 
years ago; Zachary Taylor, the twelfth presi- 
dent, and Joseph Ek. Worcester, the American 


exicographer, were babies of the same year. 





The year he was born, the Methodist Church 
was organized in the United States under Coke 
and Asbury, and the Wesley brothers were still 
preaching in England In this same year 
Jedediah Morse issued the first American geo- 
graphy, and the General Advertiser appeared in 
Philadelphia, the fore-runner of an army of 
American daily newspapers. 

\Vhen he was born, Mayer A. Rothschild was 


beginning to 


ay the foundation of his enormous 


fortune. He was two years old when the first 
lition of Burns’ poems appeared; four years old 
x n the London T was founded; nine years 

old when | Whitney the cotton gir 


nvented 


nine vears old when the French reign of terror 


y ind uis V and Marie Antoinette were 
xecuted; ten years old when Pale printed his 
| s of Ch stianity 

Wt n he was borr N ipoleon and We ington 
were ids of fteer and Walter Scott a schoo 
r of thirteer »vron did not ve ntl en 
years, al omas Carlyle eleven years late: 
He was thirteen years old whe Eli Terry in 
ente woodelr ocKs nd Newbold of New Jer 
sey patented the cas n plow, which the farm 
ers declared “polsoned the soil, ruined the crops, 
ur promoted the growth of rocks William, 
Germany's first emperor, and grandfather of the 
pi nt one, was not born until thirteen years 
iter on Mc 1 not see the light until nine 
te I irs, and Bismart intil thirty years later 


Lyell, the father of modern geology, did not 


nineteen years, and Darwin, the giant 
of modern science, not 


intil thirty-one years 
later. His birth preceded that of James Gordon 
Bennett eleven years; of Horace Gree 
years; of Charles A. Dana, thirty-five 
Judd, thirty-eight years; of 
of Whitelaw Reid, 


ley, twenty- 
seven 


of Orange 


years 


Robert 


Bonner, forty years; 


two when Carhart patented his melodeon, and 
sixty-five when Hamlin patented his organ. 
Colt did not take out a patent for his revolver 
for forty-four years after Monroe was born, and 
he was seventy-four when Spencer patented his 
He was forty-eight when Spurs- 


" 


repeating rifle. 


heim introduced phrenology into the United 
States; fifty when the homeopathic system of 


its first hold in America, and 
sixty-two when, by the use of gasses, the ‘‘An- 
aesthesia” of the medical profession, to permit 
surgical operations without pain, was discovered. 
Monroe was nine years old when Cornelius Van- 


medicine took 


derbilt was born, and fifty-three years when Jay 
Gould first saw the light, and yet the latter lived 
long enough to accumulate a vast fortune, and 
then die in the same year with our pioneer. J. 
J. Hill did not live until fifty-three years after 
Monroe was born; Renan, whose life also closed 
in the same year, did not live until thirty-nine 
years later. 

Monroe was eight years old when John Fitch 
the Delaware 


; 


propelled his skiif, by steam, on 


River; nineteen when Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
the essayist, and Alexander Dumas, the novelist, 
were born; sixteen when Charles Goodyear, the 
nventor of rubber goods, was born; twenty-five 
the reaper inventor, 
was born; twenty-eight when Charles Dickens, 


when Cyrus McCormick, 
the novelist, was born; twenty-nine when Robert 
the current of the 
Victoria was 


Fulton’s steamboat stemmed 
Hudson; thirty-five 


born; forty when the first steamboat crossed the 


when ()ueen 


Atlantic; forty-five when daguerreotyping, the 
beginning of photography, was invented; forty- 


its first 
when George Stephenson 


converts; 
built his 
forty-four when 
Morse first conceived telegraphy; and sixty-three 
when the American telegraph line 
stretched; the very year, too, in which Thomas 
A. Edison, the electrical wizard, was born. 
When Hugh Monroe went West in 1802, it was 
a long, wearisome journey to Fort Edmonton, the 
most westerly of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
posts. For years he served that company as 
a trapper, interpreter and trader. In 1834 he 
came down into what is now Montana, and during 


six when spiritualism won 


¢ 


rorty-« ight 


first successful locomot 


ones 
ve; 


first 


was 





He was fifteen years old when 


fifty-three years. 


the Pacific Railway exploring trip, by Gov. 





entered. Its physical geography and its human 
nature, were about all that had not changed 
meanwhile. During his step from the cradle to 
the grave, the race has taken its grandest stride 
in the march of progress. Old theories in science 
and philosophy, and old principles and practices 
in politics and government have disappeared, in 
whole or in part, to make room for better things. 
Then the most sanguine thinkers believed that 
the sources of truth had been well nigh drained. 
Now the least hopeful student knows that before 
him lies a boundless ocean, on whose shore he is 
playing with the shining pebbles. Then the var- 
ious branches of the human family were so widely 
separated that their common origin was scarcely 
realized. Now telegraph wires, railway tracks, 
and steam routes have knitted together the com- 
mon interests of all the world. Then English 
law killed men for common offences, there being 
no less than 200 capital crimes on the statute- 
books, and executions were most revolting and 
cruel. There was no law against duelling, and 
human slavery existed in nearly every American 
State. Comforts, much less actual necessities, 
were not enjoyed by the common people. The fire 
place furnished the means of heating the house 
and cooking meals. There were no friction 
matches, no kerosene lamps, no gas, no electric 
lights. Wages weresmall. The American soldier 
received $3 a month, and in 1795 when Congress 
discussed the question of an increase, the New 
England members favored it, because farm hands 
were getting as high as $4 a month. In 1793, the 
Schuylkill (Pa.) Canal Company advertised for 
workmen, offering $5 a month in the winter, and 
$4 in the summer with board and lodging. 

No mowers, no steam printing presses, no daily 
papers, no hospitals, no dispensaries, no nurs- 
eries, no home for the aged or foundlings, no an- 
zesthetic to rob the surgeon’s knife of its terrors, 
no photographs to catch and hold the lineaments 
of loved faces. Dynamite, the most fearful of 
explosives, was unknown. There were no street 
cars, no bicycles; stenography, as an industrial 
occupation, was unknown. Isaac Pittman, the 
inventor of stenography, was born thirty-nine 
years after Monroe. Type-writing machines and 
pretty girlattachments existed note’en in dreams. 

Steam as a motive power was indeed known, 
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but the training of its giant arm, to do the work 
of men and horses, is the achievement of the 
present. Spectrum analysis, and the solar spect- 
roscope, and a hundred far-reaching discoveries, 
lay in the womb of time. Such was the world 
when Hugh Monroe entered it. There were no 
hand-me-down suits when he came into exist- 
ence. Clothing was homespun, and of the coars- 
est kind. The family life was a narrow round of 
labor, intolerance and prejudice. Intelligent cul- 
tivation of the soil was not thought of. There 
were few or no books in the home. 





What marvelous changes have been wrought | 


between the birth and death of Hugh Monroe! 


tory. More wonderful, indeed, than all the com- 
bined centuries of the past. 

Hugh Monroe sleeps in a lonely grave, unwept 
save by a few in his immediate circle, and un- 
honored in verse or prose, except in this and a 
few other newspaper mentions. Honestly and 
nobly he lived his simple life, doing his full duty 
to his fellows, both white and red; and now, after 


a life projecting across a century of the world’s | 


most profound history, he rests with other pio- 

neers, whose sufferings, dangers, toils and deaths 

helped to civilize our broad empire of the West. 
MOSES FOLSOM. 


*@. 


The Bird Will go Into the Cage. 


hb 


Place one edge of a visiting card along the line 
between the bird and the cage, and rest the tip 
of your nose against the other edge of the card. 
Hold the card so no shadow falls on either side. 
Watch the bird a moment, you will see it go into 
the cage. 








—————_- + @ -— 


UNDER THE STARS. 
Sinks the sun; a dimmer day 
Of the early, star-pinked sky 

Dawns about me,—slink away 

Viewed and viewless powers that fly 
In the sunlight! 

willing rests the shame 


In what name 
In whose 


Of your doings 


Oh, the moan 


Neverending! Lifeless stone 
Dirt inanimate, alone 

Innocent, unsullied are 

All the rest are marred, and mat 
They are strong that steady cling 


Grasping all; the fleeter wing, 
Fleeter foot and fleeter brain 
Over-take and then retain, 


All devouring 


List, the sigh! 
"Tis an echo of the ery 

Deuth-drawn, antedating 
Of the eaten; 


All the 


man 
under ban 


living. 


Cruelty! 

From the anin 
To the lion 
Lichen, splitting roc 
To the n 
Of the forests, 
Each devour and are devoured, 


aculie 


from the plain 
ks atwain, 
ighty red-wood, king 


everything 
Overpower, are overpowered 


I would look away awhile, 
I would dream awhile away 
From these earth environs; smile, 
Orbs that make this dimmer day; 
For it seemeth somewhere, where 
Loosened from this prison pen, 
Where the strong devour the weak, 
We shall find whereof we seek 
W here to live we take no prey 
Where is life with no decay. 
L. A. OSBORNE. 


egrtereecase 








creene 





He Needs It. 
Some newspaper man started the report that a 


Lawrence, Kansas, girl kneads bread with her 


| gloves on, and another practical pencil pusher 
It has been the most wonderful period in all his- | 








adds: ‘*Well, so do we. We also need it with 
our shoes on, with our pants on, and with all our 
clotheson. We need it dogon bad; if our delin- 
quents would pay up we 
shop.” 


would buy a whole bake 


Not Riding With Ghosts. 

An old man entered a crowded street car, and 
seeing a boy seated in the corner, asked if he 
would give him his seat. ‘‘Naw” said the boy. 
‘‘Do you think that is showing the respect to age 
that is becoming toa boy? If your father were 
to come into this car now, woulda’t you get up 
and give him aseat?” ‘‘Betcher your life,” said 
the “T ain't ridin’ in 
ghost.”— Minneapolis Times. 


boy; any car with 


any 
Pungle up Your Subscription. 

Here is the way the Butte Bystander puts it: 

**Did you ever ponder upon the uncertainties of 


life, Horatio? 
where else 


We are here to-day and some- 


to-morrow. Over 4,000 people die 
every hour, and sixty every minute. It is this 
uncertainty, gentle reader, which should prompt 
you to pungle up your subscription to-day, for 
now is the winter of our discontent, and to-mor- 


row you may be in Helena or elsewhere.” 


He Knew all About Sheep. 

A well known Government official and a sheep 
man were discussing the mental qualifications 
necessary for a sheep herder the other day. 
**Any blamed fool can herd sheep,” said Uncle 
Sam’s servant. ‘‘No, they can’t,” answered the 
sheep man; ‘‘a man must know something to 
herd sheep.”’ ‘Oh, come off,’’ responded the offi- 
cial in dead earnestness, ‘“‘don’t you suppose I 
have herded sheep myself?’—Grafton (N. D.) 
Record. 

“A Dowry for a Dromedary.” 

A public spirited German citizen in a North 
Dakota town was recently asked how the new 
college was getting along. He replied, ‘‘First 


rate. Da are now raising a dowry for a drome- 
dary.” ‘‘Whatin thunder do they want with « 


dromedary?” asked the questioner in amaze- 
ment. ‘‘Vy, don’t you know? Dats where de poys 
sleeps.”” ‘‘Oh! Isee, you meana dormitory; an 
endowment for a dormitory.”’ When he was out 
of sight around the corner he indulged in a good 
laugh at the German’s funny mistake in the use 
of the English language. 
Calling up the Galloots. 

E. V. Smalley tells a good story of an early 
hotel experience in Bismarck. He was stopping 
at the Sheridan House in 1882, and left word at 
the office to be called in the morning at 6o’clock. 
In the morning, presumably somewhere near the 
hour named, he heard a loud rap at his door and 
a voice said—‘*‘Get up—6 o'clock.” A minute 
after a rap was given on an adjoining door, and 
the voice said—‘'Get up—half-past 6 o’clock.” 
Another minute, and there was a rap given ata 
third door and the voice said—‘tGet up—7 
o'clock.” During the day Mr. Smalley saw the 


owner of the voice around the hotel, and asked 
him how it happened that he gave such varying 
statements as to the time. 


The reply was— 








‘You didn’t expect me to go up three times to 
call them galloots, did you?”—Mandan Pioneer 


Orders forthe Fool Killer, 

I was banking my house up with snow the oth- 
er day when a man came along and looked out 
from under the frost on his eyebrows and said, 
‘*House cold?” No, my house wasn’t cold, it was 
too warm; that was why I was piling snow up 
around it, and I told him so. He broke an ice 
cicle off of his whiskers and went off chewing it. 
The fool killer will be here the 13th, 
14th and 15th of next month. Orders can be left 
of the Graft N. D. 


House cold ? 


at any meat markets. 


Record. 
The Wires Were Down. 


The railroad editor of one of the St. Louis 
dailies sends us the following: When Gould died 
the New York World telegraphed McDonald, its 
St. 


an anecdote about Jay Gould.” 


Louis correspondent, ‘‘See Hoxsie and get 
to 
be manager of one of the Gould roads but he has 
McDonald 


Hoxsie are together. 


Hoxsie used 


been dead for three years. wired in 
reply: 
The wires are down between St. Louis and where 


‘Jay Gould and 


they are now and New York is nearer them. 


You can reach Hoxsie quicker from New York 


than from St. Louis.’ 
Spoiled by a Head-Line. 
One night several years ago, I was “pulling 


brevier on the St. Paul Globe, try- 
when the 


out” on solid 
ing to get up an average ‘“‘string,”’ 
man who worked in the same alley I did stopped 
me in the middle of a ‘‘hair space” to inquire 
what I made out of some crooked lines he laid 
before me. It was the top line toa three pyramid 
head and we made ‘“‘big headed millionaire” 
of it. It went to the paper that way and kicked 
up a big row. The article following the head re- 
ferred to Mr. Ryan, who had just completed the 
Ryan Hotel, St. Paul,and gave him a big send- 
off, but the head spoilt it all. It should of 

“hig hearted millionaire.”—Grafton (N. D.) Re- 


out 


been 


cord. 


A Rain-maker’s Threat, 

The town is full of inventors and geniuses at 
present. During the last few days a rain-maker 
has made his appearance among us. 
that interviewed several members of the 
Chamber of Commerce who interested in 
some of the arid lands of Eastern Washington. 
They misunderstood the schemes, and imagined 
the stranger with a mysterious box to be trying 
to sell them the machine for summer use in Whit- 
man County. Of course they refused to buy, and 
the rain-maker was mad as a consequence. 

‘You don’t like my machine, then?” inferred 
the rain-maker. 

‘“‘We don’t need it,” 
Chamber of Commerce. 

‘Did you hear of the flood in Seattle?” asked 
the stranger. 

“*That’s what we did! 
member. 

‘*Well,” exclaimed the rain-maker, straighten- 
ing up to his full height, and throwing back his 
head: ‘thow would you like a dose of it?” 

‘Don’t want any of it in mine,” was the re- 
sponse. 

“Then,” shouted the rain-maker, I want you 
to understand that I flooded Seattle because they 
gave me a cold deal over there, and I warn you 
right now that if you do;not take this machine 
I'll turn it loose and drown your whole confounded 
city!” 

The frightened member of the Chamber, it is 
reported, purchased the rain machine, and 
chopped it up with an axe for fear the thing 
would go off and bring rain to the town. This is 
a wonderful age, and Colfax is right in the fore 
front of the procession.--Colfax ( Wash. )Commoner. 


t is said 
he 
are 


said a member of the 


Bad thing too,”’ said the 
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How Macaroni is Made in St. Paul 
The flour and water is first put into what is 
called a dough mixing machine Itis cylindrica 
t are knives or plates, which 


are work<t yy steam power The dough is Kept 


in this machine until it is thoroughly mixed 
Then it is thrown into a circular trough about 
l Through the trough rolls 
a large stone weighing 3,300 pounds. Over and 


over the dough this heavy weight passes, rolling 


t out flat. T 3 process is kept ip for half an hour. 

The next step is the placing of this well-rolled 
material ina powerf circular press worked by 
steam. The bottom of this machine is a copper 
plate or mold [tis about an inch thick and per 
forated with holes, in the center of whic sa 
pin. The dough is forced through these holes, 


the little pin in the center of each making the 
hollow center in the macaroni [It comes out in 
long strings. soft and so pliable that it could be 
tied in a knot 

It then taken upstairs, where a man lays it 


out in straight lengths on wire trays covered with 


paper, and the trays are putin racks to dry. It 
lies in this position for eight days before it hard 
ens and dries completely 
Ony n Washington 
ook here; these are croppings from the bluff 
i ittle way Ove he mouth of Penewawa 


Creek So said E. D. Smith recently as he laid 


some pieces of onyx upon the counter in the 


Colfax, Wash., (faz office ‘T found them in 
such positions as to prove con lusive ly enough 
that the hills thereabout contain unlimited quan- 
tities of the stone 

Mr. smitl is been a resident of that locality 
many years, but had never before ventured to 


the bluff where the onyx was found. A few days 


before. he had visited the onyx mines recently 


discovered across the river in Garfield County, 


which mines are now being developed and turn 
ing out wonderfully rich \ company is putting 
upa t2o,000 plant to work up the stone. It oc- 
curred to Mr. Smith on his return from the Gar 
field findings that if one side of Snake River had 
onyx in the rocks, why not the other? He insti- 
tuted a prospect, resulting in thediscovery of the 
samples 

Onyx a rare stone, capable of a very fine 
polish t is used for various purposes, but prin- 
cipally as covers for stands, tables and mantels, 
and as tiling for mansions. Ornamental lamps 


The stone 


is of various colors, consisting of parallel layers. 


and other paraphernalia are set in it 


A Live Frog in Sandstone, 

los. slic ind Henry Neill made a remark- 
ably discovery yesterday. They have been look- 
ing for fire clay ona piece of land between the 
city and last Helena, and have a shaft down 
about twenty-three feet. Yesterday Mr. Eslick 
was down in the shaft working with a pick. He 
broke off a piece of sandstone and great was his 
surprise to see a frog drop with it. He threw it 
out to Mr. Neill and the latter laid it to one side. 
At first the frog showed no signs of life, but in 
about two hours it opened its eyes and hopped 
about a little. Inthe rock from which it came 
there is a cavity just the size of the frog. Mr. 
slick brought the curiosity to town and showed 


it to Dr. Swallow. The latter says like discover- 
ies have been made before, but not in Montana 








to his knowledge. An inspection of the animal 
shows that it has not used its feet, as they are 
soft and tender and the legs almost transparent. 
Instead of being web-footed, on each of the front 
feet are four distinct toes. The fore legs are un- 
isually short. The animal is light gray in color 
and is very fat. How it existed in its place of 


onfinement is a question for the scientists to 


answer Helena | Mont In le pende 4 


An Imperial Quilt 

There is in the possession of a St. Paul lady a 
remarkable quilt. It has been in the family of 
the owner for sixty years, and purports to have 
been rescued from the Tuileries at the time of 
Napoleon the First’s abdication. It was claimed 
to have been taken off Napoleon's bed by one of 
the ladies of the court—Countess de Luny—and 
was cherished as one of her most precious pos- 
sessions. At her death it was purchased at pub- 
lic auction by an English officer, the father of 
the present owner, with the distinct statement 
of its royal pedigree, and its genuineness has 
never becn questioned. A further confirmation 
of its claims lies in the fact that a velvet rug was 
purchased at the same time, with the emperor’s 
coat-of-arms upon it and the initial ‘‘N” woven 
in one corner. The rug wassold by mistake 
when the officer returned to England with his 
family 

He Sued Himself. 

\ good story has been allowed to lie around for 
a month without giving it to the public and the 
Pendleton,Oregon, 7'ri/ne considers it too good to 
keep. It appears that a citizen of Pendleton had 
loaned $100 to his father, taking a note for the 
amount. The father resided in New York State. 
The aforesaid citizen sent the note back East to 
attorneys, instructing them to sue his father and 
remit. In the meantime, the old gentleman died, 
The at- 
torneys said nothing, entered suit against the 


leaving all his property to the citizen 


estate, ran up the charges and took the costs out 
of the residue of the estate. This amounted to 
the citizen’s suing himself ona note due himself, 
nstructing the attorneys to enter suit against 
himself for the debt and costs against himself 
and paying to himself the whole amount. If any 
one can beat this record of brilliant financial en- 
gineering, let him now speak or forever after 
hold his peace 


Alaska and the Reindeer. 

The landing from the United States revenue 
cutter Bear at Port Clarence, Alaska, during the 
month of July, 1892, of a herd of 180 domesti- 
cated reindeer purchased in Siberia, together 
with four native Siberian herders, marks the es- 
tablishment of the first herd of the kind on the 
Western continent. This is an event of more 
than ordinary importance. If it is successful it 
will create throughout Northern and Central 
Alaska a new food supply in place of the walrus, 
whale, fish and fur-bearing land animals that are 
yearly becoming scarcer and more difficult to 
obtain. 

Furnished a better and surer food supply, the 
native Eskimo population now decreasing in 
numbers may reasonably be expected to increase; 
and changing them from mere hunters to herds- 
men will be the first upward step toward their 
civilization. With the increase and civilization 
of the natives and the general introduction of 
domesticated reindeer herds throughout Alaska, 
the vast unknown interior of our Northern prov- 
ince can be thoroughly explored. Lines of com- 
munication between distant settlements can be 
kept open during the long winter months and the 
frigid, bleak and now comparatively useless 
plains of that little known region will become a 
source of wealth and prosperity to the land. 

In the Arctic and sub-Arctic regions of Lap- 
land and Siberia the domesticated reindeer is 





food, clothing, house, furniture and transporta- 
tion to the people. Its milk and flesh furnish 
food, its marrow and tongue are considered 
choice delicacies, and its blood mixed with the 
contents of the stomach is made into a favorite 
dish called in Siberia, manyal/a. Its intestines 
are cleaned, filled with tallow and eaten as a 
sausage. Its skin is made into clothes, bedding, 
tent covers, harness, ropes, cords and fish lines, 
and the hard skin of the fore-legs makes an ex- 
cellent covering for snowshoes. Its sinews are 
dried and pounded into strong and lasting 
thread. Its bones are soaked in seal oil and used 
as fuel, and its horns are made into various kinds 
of household implements and weapons, and used 
in the manufacture of sleds. In Central and 
Northern Alaska are vast rolling plains of moss 
and grass-covered land that are especially 
adapted by nature for the grazing of reindeer, 
and are practically useless for any other purpose. 
In the corresponding regions of Lapland, Arctic 
Norway, Sweden and Russia are 27,000 people 
about the same in number as the Alaskan Eski- 
mos) supporting themselves and procuring their 
food and clothing largely from their 400,000 dom- 
esticated reindeer, besides paying to their re- 
spective governments the annual sum of $400,- 
000, or $1 per head, as a tax on their herds. Also 
in the corresponding region of Siberia, with 
similar climate and soil and only forty miles dis- 
tant at the straits, there are thousands of Tchu- 
kehees, Koraks and other tribes of deermen fed 
and clothed and housed by their herds of tens of 
thousands of domesticated reindeer.— Lieut. J. C 
lantirell, in January Californian 


In a Country Printing Office, 

A man, whose voice sounded like the starting 
of a frosty freight train, rushed in the other day 
and ordered two bunches of shingles. Before I 
could ask him if he wanted his business card 
printed on them, he noticed his mistake and 
hastily withdrew leaving a word or two of apology 
which were of no use to me. Going out he 
stepped onthe toes of a woman who was coming 
in to inquire if coke was good for baking. I told 
her I couldn't say whether it was any better than 
Royal Baking Powder, whenshe got sight of the 
cylinder press and returned to the sidewalk. In 
this connection | will say that the Robertson 
L.uumber Company’s office has been removed. It 
no longer catches the east wind or the smoke of 
the Great Northern locomotives, nor hides the 
unvarnished walls of the Record office to the gaze 
of new comers as they shake the dew of travel 
from their clothes. ‘‘Printing Office’ painted in 
a dull thud color on a piece of fence board 
catches their gaze if they are looking for signs. 
The hay scales have been pulled up and the hole 
is enclosed with a handsome fence, the enclosure 
is occupied by a nail keg and a few boards which 
will be in use the next time we have a fire.— 
(Grafton (N. D.) Record. 


The Breath, 


It is to be feared that too many of us attach too 
little importance to the quality of the air which 
we emit from our mouths. This for some unac- 
countable reason seems to be particularly true of 
business employees, and was partially the reason 
that my spring shopping brought me unusual an- 
noyance this year. Out of dozens of clerks and 
saleswomen who waited on me there was scarcely 
one whose breath was not insupportable. In the 
milliner stores it was even worse, for the girls and 
women there came into closer contact with one 
than elsewhere. The process of trying on bon- 
nets, adjusted by the milliner herself on the head 
of the customer, necessarily brings the two al- 
most mouth to mouth. In some cases the ordeal 
was a fearful one and not less than three times was 
[compelled to leave the shop hastily without any 
decision because not only was the odor unbear- 
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able to the nostrils but it induced a severe ner- 


| 


vous headache which subsided immediately on | 


my regaining the outer air. 
It is perhaps not sufficiently well known that 


those who suffer from nervous debility—and 


among the milliners’ and dry goods customers | 


their name is legion—are extremely sensitive to 
vitiated air. 


And what a humiliation to discover | 


that any emanation from our person is capable of | 


inflicting disease on our fellow-men who approach 
us for onlya few minutes. Saleswomen who are 
employed to wait on ladies are compelled in 
honor of their customers to dress neatly and com- 
port themselves so as to please. Is it not time 


| 


that merchants were realizing the fact that, how- | 


ever eager a customer is to buy, the praise of the 
wares which at every syllable wafts infection to 
his nostrils can but drive him in disgust from the 


‘ ’ : : ‘ | : 9 
spot? One’s patience with such neglect is only ' upon the basic ‘tbow-wow! 


THE 


aggravated when one reflects that it might so 
easily be remedied. 

If one’s income does not permit the filling of 
teeth as soon as cavities are formed, One can at 
least buy harmless antiseptic liquids, dissolve 
them in water and gargle the mouth night and 
morning, and three or four times during the day. 
Sometimes the stomach is the cause of the trouble 
in which case the antiseptic dilutions will answer 
the purpose equally well. Five cents worth of 
pure carbolic acid will last half a year for this 
use, and two drops in a half glass of water is suf- 
ficient. When the patient has gargled his mouth 
and throat with a little of it he can pour the re- 
mainder in a bottle which tightly corked can be 
put in the pocket and carried everywhere to be 
used when needed. Borax, which costs nearly 


ESCAPED COW. 








nothing, can be used in the same way. When 
nothing else can be had two drops of ammonia 
in a glass of water will disinfect the mouth well. 
There is no excuse for a bad breath.— The House- 
keeper. 


The Language of Dogs and Cats. 

Edith M. Thomas writes thus entertainingly in 
Our Animal Friends: If man should put forth as 
strenuous efforts to understand his humble, four- 
footed worshipper as the dog does to understand 
his beloved divinity, it is possible that we might 
more than realize the fables of ./sop—not only 
should the different animals converse with one 
another, but we with them and they with us. 
Some sort of useful Volapuk might eventually be 
established. Iam not at all sure that his dog- 
ship would take kindly to a language founded 
I have noticed that 


From a painting by the famous French artist 


his exceeding sensitiveness seems to resent any 
mimicry on our part of this honest and expres- 
sive watch word—appeal—protest—running, as it 
does run, through innumerably varied inflections. 
Still more does he resent our imitation of the 
growl (which is areversion to his savage dignity) 
or of the howl of bereavement (with its tradition 
of almost sacred horror); and he is grieved to the 
heart if his whine of distress is mimicked. It is 
little to say that though the dog may understand 
few of his master’s words, he is doubtlessa greater 
adept in catching the tones of his master’s voice 
than the master is in noting and enumerating 
the variety of sounds which make up the dog’s 
language. And surely no creature under man 
uses such a variety as this faithful friend of man, 
unless we except the bird, with its seasoned 


changes of song, its matins and its vespers, its 
love-note, its migrant cry, its song for the sim- 
ple love of singing and perhaps of being heard. 
If it were not for the general contempt which 
has fallen upon the vocal accomplishments of the 
cat, I would like to cite our comfortable fireside 
familiar as an individual 
pression through the voice are scarcely second to 
those of the dog. The mew in various tones, con- 
veying the impatient demand for food, and the 


whose powers of ex 


supplication for our caresses; the explosive sound 
which we call “spitting;” the distraught mid- 
night wail, which makes of the outer darkness a 
jungle of wild beasts; the growl, so different from 
that of the dog; the rhythmical purr, vibrating 
through the whole frame; and—most curious and 
characteristic of all—that little, tender, half 
nasal note between a mew and a purr, in which 
the most devoted and fatuous maternal creature 





, Dupre. 





in the whole world answers the cry of her help- 
less darlings. 

I observe that the cat is far less sensitive than 
her household foe, the dog, to human imitation 
of her voice. In fact, she often lends a humor- 
ous if not very profound interest to the experi- 
ment. I used to hold conversations with a great 
gray sage in the form of a cat—conversations in 
which he was most earnest, eloquent, and fervent 
of response, and in which I may have said many 
things I did not intend to say, for I never under- 
stood a syllable of all I uttered, but raised my 
mewing, or conversation, according to the cue 
which old Grimalkin gave me. Sometimes, in- 
deed, he became so excited that I was constrained 
to mew my apologies and desist from further dis- 
cussion. 
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~ , some coal lands they held, and of course sent | right key; nor make it work. But at last I got 
e letters of introduction to us. (My brother and I | the door open, and lit the gas—then I must 
a \ a ‘ were partners). We tried to make things pleas- | have fainted.” 
ARD 1) ant for him, and at his request, took him over Silence. From the Club Theater came the 
{ A ‘ HE and introduced him to” a queer break in | chorus of “Little Annie Rooney.” He went on 
5 ) Ne 5 his voice again: 
7 ; ‘To Flossie. She was a lover of music and so ‘*‘When I got up my head was clear again. But 
ma 8), was he; I, too, but I neither played nor sang, | it was one o’clock, and I knew I was too late for 
' and they did both well, and together. Monfort; but I went to look for the revolver, and 
“Ttsoon became the custom for us to go over | found it and sat down at my desk. I thought, 
[2 rwo sat in the half | together and spend our evenings there, when I | ‘there’s nothing to live for; why not end it?’ 
: & ligh n the small | could get away, for my brother was married, and | Then I thought of Monfortand my head whirled. 


room oftice by day, 
room at 
The furni- 


made 


re 
. his bed 
hs 
* night 
‘ te 
ture, a 
of fir boards, with a 


table 


amp, notary’s seal, 

code, twolaw 

and the 
} 


O0KE, 


Litter 





usual 


of areal estate office, four wooden chairs, hard, 
straight, and uncomfortable; a camp cot in one 
corner, and a square, box, wood-burning stove, 
where the tire alternately roared and went out, 


only to be kindled with much waste of coal oil 
and profanity. 

Now the firs 
coming down, as it 


earth 


was roaring. (utside the rain was 
where else on 


though 


can come no 


Softly, gently, and even warmly; 


no less a fire was distinctly good to keep warm 


and dry by 


We could hear the rain dripping, in the in- 


tervals of the noise from ‘Irish Molly’s” dance- 
house, with its crush and jam, on one side, 
and the “Club Theater, with its dismal 
orchestra, and ranting varicty actors, on the 
other While noisy crowds came and went over 
the narrow board sidewalk, and the monotonous 
chant of ‘‘While the little ball rolls, gents,” and 
“The farmer wins and the gambler loses,” rose 
and fell 

“If you want a light you'll have to get it,” 
from Ed I made no answer, but looked, with- 
out seeing, out the dirty windows across the 


street, to where the stumps crowded close to 


the single street the company had graded. 
id sat, only visible by his pipe 
stay in this God- 


“Ed, why on earth do you 


forsaken place?” 


“Why do you” 
“Oh, I have to; an engineer must go where 

Besides, you have no one to care 
a 


there is work. 
for but yourse 
‘*How do you know?” 
**T «lo 


know. I supposed so; but why did you 


ever come here?” 

No answer. 

[ had forgotten my question. 
‘*T feel like telling yo from Ed. 
“Telling what?’ 

“Oh, yes,” —as I come back. 


‘““‘Why I came here, why I stay in this —— 
place!’ 

He opened the stove door and threw in more 
wood. The fire light made his face look queer: 
then he it was dark. 
From Irish Molly’s came the strains of ‘Irish 
Washer Woman,” the shuffle of feet, the caller’s 
‘*Honor your partners!” 

‘“*A woman, of 
“Why a 


‘‘Never heard of such a thing.” 


slammed, the door, and 


droning cry of 
course?’ from me. 
woman,—why not aman?’ 
‘**Well, you shall;” then he waited. 

‘**You know I pass here as a sort of a lawyer; 
well, I am, and not so very long ago I had a fine 
practice [ had money, and was making more. 
I was engaged to a girl and was happy.” 

**You seem cheerful 


nowadays,” skeptically, 


from me. 


“Lam. We were to be married in two months. 
You know there are a good many coal mines 


around [ort Scott. 


An Eastern company we did 
business for sent out a mining expert to look up 





| did the extra work nights. 

‘‘Soon he would call alone, and one day some 
one laughed.and told me he would ‘cut me out’— 
a joke I did not take kindly; and it was not re- 
I noticed, though, that 
vall 


peated in my hearing. 
Flossie did not seem so anxious to have me 
every evening, as she once did. 

‘*At last I spoke to her about Monfort (that 
was his name) calling so much, and asked her to 
treat him coolly in future; which she 
readily agreed to, saying. ‘I’m getting rather 
Why, you silly boy, do 
You 


more 


tired of Mr. M. anyway. 
you think any one could take your place? 
are the only one I never get tired of.’ 

‘*T had to go to Kansas City the next day on 
business, as I told her then. We talked over who 
were to be invited to the wedding in two weeks, 
and we together made out a list of the names.” 
Only the monotonous drone of the 
I felt cold as I heard the passion in 


Silence. 
orchestra. 
his voice. 

‘T was gone two days, and got back on the 
eleven o’clock night train. I only had my small 
hand-grip, in which were some papers I must put 
in the office safe, and I could pass Flossie’s on 
my way up. 

“It was a short cut by a side street, with no 
sidewalk; only a sandy path, where one made no 
noise in walking. I hurried up this, andasI came 
near Flossie’s (the grounds occupied half a block) 
[ saw a man and woman walking before: the 
man’s arm was round the woman’s waist, and her 
head was on his shoulder.” He stopped a mo- 
ment; my heart was jumping and I was leaning 
towards him. 

“I did not want to run ona spooning couple, 
and so I walked slowly, smiling tomyself. They 
came to the gate in the fence,always kept locked 
and stopped; so did I, and the woman—un- 
locked it and they went in— they walked 


up a path——between me and the light. I saw 
Flossie and Monfort. 
“They stopped, and I crept nearer; my head 


was in a vice; I was choking; I seemed to hear 
something snap, and my head slowly cleared. 

‘‘They turned from the path and walked till an 
ornamental cedar was between them and the 
house. I saw —— 

‘“T was fumbling in my grip; everything was 
black before me; I could not find what I wanted; 
then I remembered I had left my revolver in my 
desk when starting to Kansas City. 

“Then I thoughtI would climb the fence and 
strangle them there. But I looked at an iron 
picket fence, high, to keep out the petty negro 
thieves from fruit and poultry, and I knew I 
could not climb it without alarming them. Then 
I remembered my revolver at the office, and I 
thought, ‘not here, I must save Flossie’s reputa- 
tion’. ThenI smi!led to think I cared more for it 
thanshe did. Again I remembered my revolver, 
and I slipped away and ran. 

‘“‘T had no sensation but of trying to hurry, and 
of my feet sticking to the ground, though I must 
have gone wonderfully fast, for when I reached 
the office I was gasping, and my head seemed 
bound up. I could not remember where my key 
was, and I stood and cursed myself (as though 
there were two of me) for being so careless as to 
forget when I was in such a hurry; and at last I 
found them, and I could not tell which:was the 





I saw an envelope for me and opened it. It was 
from Monfort. He had called, but as I had not 
yet returned, he would leavea note, thanking 
me for the pleasant time he had had. He 
ordered to New Mexico, and would leave on the 
one o’clock train. 

“Then I jumped up and thought may be the 
train might be late, and I ran for the depot. I 
did not take the short cut—I could not. I heard 
the whistle and saw the red lights leave one end 
of the platform as I reached the other. On the 
platform I met the night operator. ‘Was Monfort 
on board?’ ‘Yes, got here just in time to get it— 
said he’d been out with a girl—had a high old 
time;’ and again my head whirled, and I couid 
not speak; ‘want to see him?’ 

“*sYoat 

‘**No good! he’ll catch the through train at 
Parsons and go right on.’ 

‘**FTow do you know?’ 

‘**Checked his trunk when | 
about dark.’ 

‘**Never mind, I can reach him by mail, I 
guess;’ and I went back to the office. This time 
I took the short cut. I sat down and thought I 
was cool enough now, only sometimes my head 
would seem to belong to some one else. 

‘*He had gone to New Mexico. So would I; I 
could meet him there, and quietly kill him and 
no one would even know that Flossie was mixed 
up in it. 

*‘T settled down now; there was business I must 
attend to: and I went to work. I never did so 
much before ina week. There was money in the 
safe, all I would want, I had asmall grip, and 
what things I would need. By the time the five 
o'clock train was about due, I was ready. 

“IT was not going to New Mexico, but to Den- 
ver on some business, and again I went by 
Flossie’s. 

‘“T don’t remember anything of my trip to 
Denver. I got the businessdone some way. Then 
I had to go tosome small mining town away from 
any railroad. I took a night train south from 
Denver and no one knew me. 

‘IT waited two weeks in the little New Mexican 
town for Monfort. He was in El Paso, waiting 
further instructions. I learned this from the 
superintendent of the mine. I was bearded and 
haggard now. I could not rest easy in town, sol 
got a pony and explored the country round us. I 
found a small box canyon—the hottest place I 
ever saw. The sun beat on the walls and the heat 
was awful. On one side it was shaded, and a 
small brackish spring flowed out; but its waters 
were drunk up by the hot sun and rocks in a 
dozen steps from its source. 

“T thought, ‘Here is my place’; for now I did 
not wish to kill him at once; that would be too 
kind. I was in town when he came, but I kept 
out of his sight. 

“That night I met Monfort where it was dark. 
I did not need to disguise my voice. It was as 
changed asI. I told him I had struck a wonder- 
fully rich lead, but that I was afraid of, and could 
not trust, the men there; but that if he would 
meet me the next night witha pony at acertain 
place, I would take him where it was. I gave 
him some ore I found in Denver that was very 
rich. I told him my name—the one I passed by, 
and left him. I knew he would ask about me, 


yas 


first came on, 
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and I had been out a great deal: and I knew he 
would jump at my bait. I had taken some 
provisions to the canyon” 

Silence. My flesh was cold and I was gasping 
for breath. 

‘He met me where | had told him, the next 
night. I knew he would tell no one of his trip, 
and we rode in silence. The fever of gold was 
in his blood; there was fever in mine, too; but 
not for gold. Before morning we reached the 
canyon. We left our ponies and slowly crept 
down. ‘Here we can stay till morning, and it is 
light,’ and we waited. 

“It grew more light: and he looked for the 
lead, and stood up. Now was my time. I hada 
rope with a slip noose, and I threw it over him 
and pinned his arms. 

‘My God! how he fought! but, it was no 
use. I can’t remember much about that; when I 
do remember, the sun was up and Monfort was 
wrapped and bound in the rope and one arm was 
broken, and he had fainted. I took water from 











“The sun went down, and I gathered some 
brush and built a fire: and I gave him some 
water. 

“I did not sleep, but lay and looked at the 
stars, and thought that God had not altogether 
deserted me; for | was being avenged. I heard 
Monfort groaning in the night: and sometimes 
he prayed; and then I could laugh. But my head 
sometimes went round and round, and I saw the 
fence and the man and woman; but I dared not 
think of that, or I would have gone to Monfort 
and cut him in pieces; and I had not had my fill of 
pleasure yet. 

‘*Morning came. and I was hungry, and I got 
some breakfast: and I went near Monfort to eat, 
for I told him I knew he was lonesome, and that 
I would stay near him as long as he lived. For 
he was pleasant company to me. And he begged 
and prayed again. Then came the sun and the 
flies again. I must have been feverish, for I 
tulked to him, and laughed; and when I remem- 
ber again, he was crying, and said it was Flossie 


ae (il 


“HE MOVED AND THE SNAKE STRUCK.” 


the spring and put on him, and brought him to, 
and he knew me.”’ 

Silence. From the theater came some sad, 
wailing chorus. 

‘*He asked me what I meantand said, ‘This is 
no joke,’ and that I must let him go. I told him 
this was my joke. That, by his note to me he had 
had a pleasant time, through me. Now, I would 
have my pleasant time, through him; and he 
shook and begged and cried, and I dragged him 
out where the sun shone hottest; and I sat in the 
shade and watched him. I saw it all, but it seems 
a dream. 

“‘The sun shone down; the sweat poured off 
from him; and then it dried; and his face and 
neck grew red from heat; and the blisters came; 
and wrapped and tied as he was, he reached 
them; and they broke—and then came the flies; 
and they swarmedover him. AndI laughed and 
told him that now, I was having my pleasant 
time, and he was enjoying it as much as I did /is 
time and pleasure. 

‘*He called mea devil,and begged me to kill him. 





who was to blame, and not he; and then I won- 
dered if I could not get her too! 

“But at last, my head was clear, and I went 
back to the shade. I heard him shriek and saw 
him roll among the sharp stones; and at last he 
only muttered and groaned. Then I took some 
water to give him, and as he lay there his tongue 
was out and his eyes were shut; and by him was 
a rattlesnake, coiled; I drew my revolver, but he 
moved and the snake struck through the bare 
tongue, and lips. 

‘Then I went mad and stamped, and tore the 
snakein pieces. I gave him water, and whiskey. 
It was of no use. In an hour he was dead. 

“T left him lying there; there in the canyon, 
and took the ponies and rode away. Before noon 
next day I was near a railroad station, and in 
two days I was reading my letters in Denver. 
My brother asked why I did not come home on 
my wedding day. There were three letters from 
Flossie that I remailed to her unopened. Tomy 
brother, I wrote that I would go to San Francisco 
on business; of my marriage I said nothing. 








‘‘Again in ‘Frisco, I received letters from 
Flossie, and my brother wrote that Monfort had 
made some false report to the company and had 
gone to Mexico. I wrote him I would go to 
Los Angeles, and if he told Flossie my 
address and she wrote, he would never hear from 
me again. There I received a letter from her 
which I sent back, as | had the rest. 

“Then I came here—and they have never 
heard from me since.” 

Silence. 

The fire was out and I was shaking. Was it 


from cold? 
°00-—— —_ 


ARCADIAN SIN. 


In a portion of a tribe of the Western Chippe 
was the evil of gambling is prevalent. A mis- 
sionary having occasion to visit them, took the 
braves to task about their sin. 

**Don’t you know it is wicked, John?” 

“Tt heap bad for white man,” admitted the 
descendant of a former chieftain. 

‘*Wicked for white men?” asked the good man, 
in surprise. 


” 


“Hugh,” grunted the red man, nodding. 

‘‘And has the Great Spirit, then, made one law 
for the paleface and another for his red-skinned 
brother?” 

“White man gamble. Take brother’s money 
allaway. All same like steal. Indian gamble. 
take money back. No steal. Just borrow. 
Kate Field's Washington. 


Take money from brother. Next time brother 


“MONTE JAKE” TALKS. 


BY CAPTAIN JACK CRAWFORD rHE PORT ScoUd 
I've lived ‘yar on the border fur nearly twenty year 
An’ I’ve Jarned to never size a mat DV Len ! it hils 

ears; 

Fur underneath a woolen shirt an’ pants with ragged 
seat 

A hundred thousand dollar mar i i te the 
street; 


Or mebbe in the oldest duds a good an’ honest ul 
May hold the edge agin a dude that sports a hefty roll 
Hence IT have found it policy in everyday affair 

To never jedge a feller by the sort 0° clothes he wear 


I gamble fura livin’, an’ LT hold that gamblir 

As honestly legitimate as any other biz 

Fur wen L think I'm playin’ of a sucker, don't you se 

He thinks he’s likewise playin’ jest that rt hap 
in me. 

It's nip an’ tuck, an’ give ar’ take, a-wor for the 
pelt 

Fach tryin’ to accumulate the other's pile himself 

An’ IT have Varned, by playin’ my profession every 
wheres, 

To never jedge a feller by the sort o’ clothes he wears 


I've been a-playin’ poker up in Sandy Sports’ Ke 
treat.” 

An’ have the reputation of a-bein’ hard to beat 

Fur luck jest cottoned to me in a most amazin’ way 

An’ swelled my pile 0’ winnin’s mighty han’some every 
day; 

An’ wen a sturdy miner that had strucl pay 
lead 

*D loaf around my table I would get him safely treec 

Then by manipulatin’ o’ the cards P'd win bh | 


An’ leave him sea’ce enough to buy a ‘vigoratin’ bowl 


At last | had a capital o’ seven thousand bills 

An’ felt stuek up an’ pompous, an’ sassy ‘round the 
gills, 

An’ strolled around the tables in a lordly sort o way 

A-banterin’ of everyone to face me ina play 

A rough ol’ dirty miner, with his system full 0’ gin 

Proceeded fur to call me down, by sayin’ with a grin 

“T play a little poke, myself, but don’t put on no airs 

You can’t correctly jedge a man ‘count o’ the clothes 
he wears.” 


Wal, w’en we quit the table ] war’ busted to a cent, 

Fur that ol’ feller ketched the cards as if by accident 

An’ w’'en I'd git a nobby hand, and back it mighty hot, 

He’ git a better, an’ assume possession o’ the pot 

Then all to once a flash o’ truth cut through me like a 
dart, 

That he war’ some fly sharper jest a-playin’ of a part 

An’ I says tomyself, says I, as he went down the stairs 

“'’T won't do jedge a feller by the sort 0’ clothes he 
wears.” The Journalist. 
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GRAND RAPIDS, MINNESOTA. cated. They perceived that there was an im- 


Rail and Water Transportation, Timber, 
Iron, Waterpower and Agricultural 


Lands. 


mediate basis for the support of a considerable 
town in the business of supplying the lumbering 
camps fora radius of fifty or sixty miles. Justabove 
the rapids where the stream is narrow and is 
buttressed by firm banks of rock they perceived 


| an excellent site for a waterpower dam, that 


could be constructed at small cost and would 
have a big natural storage reservoir all ready for 
Here they saw the possibilities of future 
milling and manufacturing. In the iron discov- 


eries on the Mesaba Range they saw another re- 


use, 


source. These discoveries are all the time being 
pushed westward until now the nearest known 
deposits of ore are only a few miles distant from 
the town. The geological formation of the range 
crosses the Mississippi at the Rapids and goes on 
to the southwest until it emerges into the prairie 


No one can now set any absolute limit to the 
ore bodies. They may yet be found in and around 





The Duluth & Winnipeg built on beyond Grand 
Rapids in 1891 about twenty miles and halted to 
awaitthe result of efforts to strengthen its finan- 
ces. Money has recently been raised to con- 
tinue construction to the Red River Valley and 
the road will propably be completed this year to 
Crookston and Grand Forks. This will greatly 
stimulate the further development of the North- 
ern Minnesota country, because it will open a 
market westward for lumber on the prairies of 
Minnesota and North Dakota. It will make 
Grand Rapids an excellent point for the sawing 
and general manufacturing of lumber and stimu- 
late the establishment of mills at various points 
along the line of the railroad which will furnish 
trade to the central town of the region. It will 
also in time bring Grand Rapids into notice as a 
favorable point for flour-milling by waterpower, 
the town being on the shortest line of rail tran- 
sportation from the wheat fields of the lower 
valley of the Red Riverto the shipping ports at 








| the town itself. 


POPULATION THEN WAS ABOU’ 


In any case it is certain that 
there are deposits near enough to exercise con- 


At town is growing up in Northern Minne- 
sota that promises to come the trade center of 
that exter new . t of the State, and has 
aryve poss ties o evelopment Two 
years ago there were only fty people at Grand 
Rap - he county-se of the great wilderness 
county of Itasca; now the ire over a thousand 
We ve a picture of the place as ooked in 1S90 
To picture it now we » misleading, for build 
ing is goiug on so steadily that in two or three | 
months the view w i wholly out of date. 
Grand Rapids occu] the best natural site for a | country. 
centra ommer manufac turing town in 
all the Northert nnesota country. In the first 

| 
AI 
ace it has river navigation on the Mississippi 
n both directions t is situated at the break in 
navigation formed by the rapids of the river 


Steamboats run down to Aitkin, on the Northern 


| siderable influence on the future of the place. 


Pacific tailroad, and can go on further down as 
far as the dam at Brainerd. Other boats run 
fro the ig Pokegama dam, just above the 
town, a long distance up the river and through 
the lakes which feed it, the present route ending | 
at the head of Ball Club Lake. The rapids mark 
*the polnt iong a ro selected by the pione: r woods- 
men as the most advantageous place for town 


building in the whole regior 


Winnipeg Railroad 


When the Duluth 
opened the northern wilds of the State and 
reached the Rapids, the remote and little known 


trading post, imbermen and In- 


an 


visited only by 


dians, took immediate 


number of enterprising men who saw its 


tages. These men knew something of the re- 
sources of the immense undeveloped forest coun- 


try in the midst of which Grand Rapids is lo- 


advan- | 


start and attracted a | 





It 
was also seen that there are great agricultural 
capabilities in the Northern Minnesota wilds to 
be developed, now that railway enterprise has 
reached this part of the State. Without tran- 
sportation there was no inducement for farmers 
to settle on the rich lands along the rivers and 
and by the shores of the many lakes. 
With iron minesand lumber camps to supply and 
with an outlet to the markets of Duluth and Su- 
perior, there is now money in raising stock, hay, 
potatoes and grain. The lands are lightly tim- 
bered and here there are found little stretches of 
prairie. As a center for shipment and for the 
supply of farming settlement alone Grand Rapids 
can look forward to a prosperous future. With 
all these resources in hand or close at hand it is 
no wonder that men of business sagacity took 
hold of the new town two years ago and that the 
place has grown with rapidity and solidity. 


creeks 





the head of Lake Superior. The waterpower and 
the transportation facilities will attract a paper- 
manufacturing industry before long, for which 
there is an immense supply of wood-pulp material 
in the forests close at hand. 

Railway enterprise has just entered the new 
field of Northern Minnesota. Here is a region 
half as large as the State of Pennsylvania yet to 
be settled and developed. True, it is nearly all 
forest-covered, but so were Pennsylvania and 
Ohio when they were first occupied by civiliza- 
tion. Wherever there are good lands for farm- 
ing they will be needed before long for the 
rapidly increasing population of this nation, 
which is pushing out in all directions to take pos- 
session of all regions that will support human 
life. Railway building in Northern Minnesota 
land will go on year by year and farmers will 
seek out the fertile areas of hard-wood land 
which are found at intervals in the pine forest. 
These areas will be cleared, the oak, birch and 
maple timber sold to manufacturers and the land 
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made into meadows and grain fields. Grand 
Rapids has already made such a start as a dis- 
tributing point that it will find itself in the line 
of new railway building. A road south to some 
point on the main line of the Northern Pacific 
and north to the extensive valley of the Rainy 
River will be built before many years, and a 
road eastward along the base of the Mesaba 
Range, to reach the iron deposits on the western 
end of the range, is one of the certainties of the 
near future. 

Grand Rapids occupies a very handsome site 
on high ground that slopes up gently from the 
river banks to a spacious plateau. Four business 
streets have already taken shape, two running 
parallel to the river and two at right angles to 
both river and railroad, and crossing the latter. 
The Mississippi isspanned by a good bridge, and 
as the town grows the land on the right bank 
will be wanted for residences. The most con- 
spicuous buildings are the public school house, 
the two hotels and the churches. The town has 
already two bright, well conducted newspapers, 
the Magnet and the Review, which cover dili- 
gently the field of home news and push the inter- 
ests of the town with constant vigilance. Ad- 
vantageously located business lots cost from $300 
to $600 and residence lots can be bought for from 
$50 to $100. There is no active speculative move- 
ment in real estate at present but there is univer- 
sal confidence in the value of property and the 
future of the town. The storescarry large stocks 
of goods, the hotels are filled with guests, even 
in the mid-winter season, and Grand Rapids 
makes a very favorable impression ona visitor as 
a place that is alive and prosperous, and one in- 
habited by an enterprising class-of people who 
expect to see it have a population of 10,000 with- 
in a very few years. z ¥. 8. 


AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES OF ITASCA COUNTY. 


It is related in sacred history that when Abra- 
ham, with Lot, his brother’s son, had come up 
from Egypt with their numerous herds, the land 
was not able to bear them that they might dwell 
together, and there was strife between the herd- 
men of Lot’s cattle and the herdmen of Abra- 
ham’s cattle. But Lot and his uncle were not 
destined to quarrel, for squatter sovereignty was 

















then in vogue, there being no homestead law, 
mineral leases, nor timber and stone act then in 
force, while the only land office regulation re- 
quired actual residence which might be perma- 
nent or portable as best suited a pastoral people. 
So Abraham suggested that they separate, and 
Lot, seeing that it was rich and well watered, 
journeyed into the Plain of Jordan. 

There are many young men in the last to-day 
who desire to leave their uncles for wider fields, 
and, like Lot of old, are lifting up their eyes to 
behold some rich and favored land. For a gen- 
eration these pilgrims from the Atlantic States 
have been lured to prairie homes, till now the 
emigrant tide returns and not a few from the 
Dakotas and farther west are rearing their 
family altars in the North Star State. They be- 
hold in the immediate valley of the Mississippi a 
land of marvelous riches convenient to the great 
lines of rail and water transportation, and every 














GRAND RAPIDS.—W. J. 
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train brings eager settlers who are taking home- 
Dotted along the banks 
of the Mississippi are seen the homes of these 


steads or buying farms. 


happy and hardy 
solid citizens of this new North land. 


pioneers, soon to become the 


Itasca County, on the headwaters of the Mis 
sissippi, comprises almost 6,000 square miles. Its 
name and location give it historic interest, while 
its varied resources and convenience to market 
make it one of the most promising counties in the 
unrivalled realm of Northern Minnesota. Rich 
as it is in iron and lumber it bas a greater and 
more enduring wealth in its fertile lands. Iur, 
though the forests may be destroyed and mi ¢€s 
are oftimes exhausted, productive farms adjac2nt 
to commercial centers can never be abandoned. 
The passing of the years can but add to the pro- 
ductiveness of this region and multiply the de- 
mand upon the resources of its soil. 

Situated between the 47th and 4%th degree of 
north latitude this county is not in the natural 
corn belt, as the autumns are oftimes too cool for 
it to reach its fullest maturity. But all the 
smaller grains yield an abundant harvest here, 
natural grasses grow in great luxuriance, and the 
quick, sandy soil along the river produces-phe- 
nomenal crops of potatoes and otber vegetables. 
The county fair held last fall at Grand Napids 
afforded an exhibit that would have done credit 
toan old community ina distinctively agricul- 
tural county, being a surprise even to our local 
population who have kept the lumbering and 
interests to the front had 
s'ghtof the new industry growing up about them. 
As we do not raise corn, neither is this the land 


iron and almost lost 


of its mascot, the pumpkin, whose ruddy face is 
seen to better advantage in Southern lands. but 
for Jack-o’-lanternsand all the purposes of child- 
hocd it 
bages, turnips and beets that would take the 


is a complete success. Squashes, cab- 


prize in any State of the Union have been grown 
here with very little attention, while 300 to 400 
bushels of potatoes to the acre is the usual yield. 
The price this year has been about seventy cents 
a bushel for potatoes, as the cities at the head of 
Lake Superior afford the best of markets, and 
thus a few acres will afford a fine income to any- 
one willing to run his business into the ground 
and hill it up. Potatoes are the most profitable 
crop to which attention has, as yet, been given, 
but large tracts suited for celery beds are found 
here, right on the railway, and this line of 
gardening wiil soun be extensively followed. A 
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certain quality of soil, and this peculiar quality 
is possessed by the lands around Grand Rapids. 
Extensive yards are already established here and 
brick-making promises to become a leading in- 
dustry of the county. Being the only dried 
fruits thus far produced here for export, bricks 
are deserving of distinguished mention among 
the resources of the great commonwealth of 
Itasca. Their production is a farther induce- 
ment to the settler who finds here cheap ma- 
terials for his home, while those engaged in 
their manufacture must take his products in 
return. 

Altogether, the natural fertility, geographical 
location, and commercial conditions which exist 
here place the farm landsof Itasca County among 
the most desirable in the West. Not limited by 
soil or climate to a single crop, and with a ready 
market forevery basket of produce at their door, 
the industrious settlers are becoming independ- 
ent and will,a few years hence, be the most 
numerous and important class. Situated at the 
very source of the Mississippi, it can be said in 
pleasantry of Itasca County, as it is of some 
railway stocks, that it is of the first water; but 
the fullest and broadest meaning of that descrip- 
tion is susceptible of demonstration and is seri- 














few miles above Grand Itapids on the Mississipy ously maintained. Itasca is destined within the 
River are thousands of acres of the finest grass present generation to rank among the wealthiest 
ands in the world, from which some hay is har i rw agricultural counties of the State, while to-day 
vested, but a far greater amount goes annually its opportunities are as free as the waters.of the 
to waste. This is one of the surest, least expen mighty river which rises here and bears its 
sive and most renumerative crops inthis region, eternal message to the sea. 
as the demand for hay is constant and strong not Grand Rapids, Jan J. ADAM BEDE. 
only in the mines and lumber camps, but in the E 
sche lomggontaatss:aipesligen: Sulingsn ae Noi THE GREAT RAINY RIVER VALLEY, 
These lands are waiting for settlers and offer preetaicieba 
fortunes to the first who come. Some of them The resources and possibilities of the north 
can be s ‘ed as homesteads and others pur half of this continent are both unknown quanti- 
chased at $2 or $3 per acre. Lands that grow ties which future generations will have to deter- 
natural grasses in such abundance will produce mine. As factors in the problem of the future 
ill the crops adapted to this climate and can b happiness and prosperity of the human race the 
itilized for dairying purposes to great prolt, as importance of what might be termed the basins 
butter sells here from twenty-five to forty cents of the Peace and Nelson rivers, which include 
a pound all the year. The grass now growing on the whole of what is known asthe British North- 
these wild lands is a fine quality of blue joint west territory (an area larger than the United 
‘ h | s $10 and $12 aton while the average ‘ HERN MINNESOTA States), cannot be over estimated. The slow pro- 
eld is about two tons to the acre. Wheat equa gress in the development of this great country is 
to t t he Red River Valley has been grow: 
n Itasca ¢ ty, though little attention has as 
vet ven te the cereals his egiect is ~ sage" od tee a0 
part to the fact that the settlers find re- 
munerative employment the mines and lum 
ber camps are therefore not dependent upon 
the products of their lands. Asa result there is q 
1 quick market for every bushel of farm pri & 
ithe settler with a well tilled farm, ever \ 
though it be small, is the most independent of \ 
i extensive I rdwood forests n this county 
ever prove a a ‘ce of wealth and protection 
to the fa r, saving him from the grasp of the 
val barons in the East who plunder the prairie 


settler, and tempering the winds which in an open 


country are said to blow Lway everyt! ing but 
mortgages and the eternal yearning for some- 
whereelse. These woods are likewise a guaranty 
of good soil, and back from the river is found a 


i 
rich, dark loam In this soil, protect d by the 
forests, all the small fruits grow wild and can be 


tivated to the highest order of perfection. 
The hardy varieties of fruit trees thrive here, 


although not yet extensively introduced, and a 
few years will transform this region intoa grain, 
dairy and fruit growing country with a ready 


market for everything at our door. Nowhere 


‘Ise are there better opportunities for diversified 





farming, and in no other part of the Union could 
Uncle Sam throw in a sparkling lakelet with 


very clalm 





Whether bricks ought to be classified among 





agricultural products or not isa little hard to 


DING, 


say, but surely their production depends on a GRAND RAPIDS.—HIGH SCHOOL BUI 
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one of the anomalies of English history. This 
region bears the same natural relation to the 
United States that Russia, Norway, Sweden and 
Denmark do to Europe, and far excels them all 
in extent of territory and, probably, in resources. 
Of the great Nelson River Valley we own only 
half of the Red River and Rainy River valleys. 
Our portion of the Red River Valley is the best 
known and advertised portion of the United 
States if we except Chicago and the Twin Cities. 
The Rainy River Valley, on the other hand, re- 
mains a vast terra incognita. The people of even 
Minnesota know almost nothing concerning it. 

The Rainy River in this State has its sources 
in the great Vermillion and Mesaba ranges, 
which parallel the north shore of Lake Superior 
and ruo west through the Rainy Lake and Lake 
of the Woods. The Rainy Lake lies several hun- 
dreds of feet higher than Lake Superior and its 
waters are vastly purer and colder. No such 
body of water can be found in the United States. 
The Rainy Valley on our side is approximately 
225 miles long, east and west, and 75 miles wide, 
north and south, and is bounded on the south by 
the Mesaba Range, America’s greatest Bessemer 
iron supply. The western portion of the valley 
covers the great wooded plateau north of the 
upper Mississippi and Ked Lake, the divide 
being the north shores of Winnbigoshish and 
Red lakes. The valley on our side is drained by 
the following tributaries, to which I add the ap- 
proximate lengths and the coast lines of Rainy 
Lake and Lake of the Woods. 


Stream Miles Long 
Warrior Road River.. 

Rapid River ......... 1) 
Baudetto River .. . 60 
Winter Road River... oo 
Rainy Lake front..... 300 
Lake of Woods front 150 


Stream. 
Vermillion r 
Net River er 
Little Fork River 5 
West Branch Fork 
Big Fork River.........125 
Deer River Chen 
West Deer River 
a Peer ) Total.... 1,205 

To this should be added 150 miles of the shore 
line of the Northwest Angle. The Canadian 
front meander line of these lakes and the numer- 
ous bayous which stretch away north beyond the 
line of the C. P. Railway 75 miles north, undoubt- 
edly reach ten times the length our shore line. 
We pause only to note concerning these streams 
that they are among the most beautiful and 
romantic to be found in any country. Lake of 
the Woods is filled with almost innumerable 
islands. Various estimates have been made, 
all reaching into the hundreds, but all un- 
doubtedly too small, varying in size from the 
nearly hidden rock or reef up to 300 square miles, 
making a perfect labyrinth of channels which 
would bewilder and lose any but the most expert 
woodsman or mariner with a compass. The great 
Rainy Lake has also all of these characteristics. 
The waters of both are as clear as crystal and 
far colder than even Lake Superior. The grand 
peculiarity of this body of water is the inestima- 
ble quantity, superior quality and vast variety 
of the fish found in it. Muscalonge, white fish, 
lake trout, pike, pickerel, bass, perch and sun- 
fish of extraordinary size and flavor abound. 

This leads us to comment on the wisdom of the 
legislature of Minnesotain prohibiting the small 
boy and the amateur fisherman from taking fish 
out of most of the lakes and streams of the 
State, yet permitting a foreign corporation to 
net and seine thousands of tons of these delicious 
fishes out of Rainy Lake and ship them out of 
the State by the car load to Eastern cities. The 
Canadian government has absolutely prohibited 
this wholesale destruction of fish in their half of 
the lake, but in spite of this, this paradise of the 
sportsman will soon be denuded of its supply and 
one of the chief charms of this wonderful locality 
will be gone forever. 

This territory may properly be termed the 
home of the moose, carribou, deer, bear, wolf, 
fox, porcupine, pheasant, goose, duck, brant, gull 
and snipe,_ It is the great hatching ground of 
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GRANDIRAPLDS—THE (NEW 
the water fowl, where they congregate in vast 
numbers each successive summer. Nature seems 
to have specially designed this partof the world 
to completely satisfy the ambitious hunter and 
angler. About the only drawback, in this re- 
spect, is the quantity and blood-thirsty disposi- 
tion of the mosquitoes and flies, which, evening 
and morning in summer, will make the tourist 
long for home and its protection. 

Of the timber in the It iiny Valley the most im- 
portant is the pine. The aggregate quantity of 
white and Norway pine, of course, cannot even 
be approximated in figures; but from all sources 








ODD FELLOWS BULLDING 


of information extending through a_ period of 
twenty-five years, I feel safe in saying that there 
is more pine timber in the Rainy River Valley, 
than ever grew in the upper Mississippi Valley 
proper. The Indians and hunters have burned 
up vast quantities, particularly in the upper 
Pidgeon River Country, at the head of the Rainy 
Valley, and around the Net Lake Country, where 
many hundreds of millions of feet have been 
ruthlessly destroyed. On the Canadian side of 
the river, south of the C. P. 
quantity of pine of two varieties. The hardwoods, 
3 kinds), 3 varie- 


Rt, there isa vast 


consisting of oak, elm birch 








POTTER & CO. 8 GENERAL STORE.— THE OLDEST BULLDING 


IN GRAND RAPIDS 
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Lies is! Kinds nay} SO aple Mall 
Gilead,” moose ( d cherry, plum, thorn 
apple, haw, | e he sper willow, re cedar 
and ironwood, are fo r roves all over the 
regio ind generally tl I rgrowtl of prick]: 
ish ick berry, ras] ind hazel with numer 
oO nes ar creepers is so dense as to make life 
1 burden to the sur or and explorer who un 
dertakes t« netrate these ingles No words 
can picture the ps of this region, whic 
occupy a consider | ent of the whole area, 
tan ac, Spruce and w e cedar, with a thick 
matting of haze beach, willow and juniper so 
dense as to defy passage of man or beast In 
berries we find blackberries, dewberries, rasp- 
herries both red and bla strawberries, wild- 
cherries, plums, sane herries, red and black 
haws, serviceberries (only name | know), winter 
green berries, high and low bush cranberries 

The meadows are among the most remarkable 
features of the yuntry: vast stretches of the finest 
re top and |} 1e-joint vrass are found, running 
n strips ound the margins of the lakes and 
streams or 8s hing away < through the 

rand old pir orests or reaching like alleyways 
thro he dense hardwood These grasses art 
the choicest food for horsesand cattle, which can 

ve on them the year round without care and 
Keep fat. Cattle-raising wi event lally be one of 
chief industries of the section, while sheep-rais 
ng w indoubtedly thrive under the cover of 
these dense forests and abundant food. 

The se n the pine is general.y sand on top of 
lue clay, while in the hardwood is found a rich 
blac or brown vegetable mould from one to 
three feet thick. which wil produce the finest 
tubers al roots which grow anywhere Pota 
toes, t nips, carrots sand radishes grow to 
i size and de ca of flavor hard to equal ny 
where ul has demonstrated on the 
Cana de of R er, between Rainy 
and make ¢ Live Woods, that wheat, rye, oats 
and barley grow to perfection there. 

Of th minera resources little can be iid be 
cause Lie 5s KNOW! ~ er mines of the 
Arrow e section are Ow ng opened and 

ve of grea i Che gold mines of 
ne i f the W ood ire now Known to bea 
grand 8s ess al a huge reduction plant as 

t were p by tne Minneapo is owners of 
the new wu nes of that section ndications 
‘ silver ar yundant. while the wh area 
. s tk e promise of inexhaust e supplies 
of irona pos \ pper nother feature o 
tne t A re ne a ndance 
f wa powers yr i rious strean men 
tilones I n fact, to furnish power for a 
the f n the Northwes Splend 
na s are four specially on Hapid 
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ver and on I, 


at the foot of 


ttle fork River, while the falls 
tainy Lake (Alburton) and at Rat 
at the foot of Lake of the Woods, are 
None of them 


Portage 
amony the greatest in the world. 
are improved. 

\lthough there is no dataat hand to prove the 
average temperat 


ire, it is asserted by all whoare 


acquainted 


in that section and have spent winters 
there that the great ranges, which surround the 
valley on the northeast and south, and the dense 
timber so modify the climate as to make it far 
preferable to the bleak shores of Lake Superior, 
notwithstanding the greater altitude. 

l’rom time immemorial this territory has been 
claimed by the Chippewa (origin- 


Indians, 


occupie d and 


ally Ojibway and strolling bands of 


roam at will over the 
hunting and trapping 
parties in winter,or in familiesinsummer. Bands 


located at each of the following places, so far 


them during the summer 


whole basin, in small 
are 
writer knows 


Bois Fort 


as the Fort William, Arrow Lake, 
or Net Lake),and on the Canada side at 
the mouth of Rainy River. <A family or two are 
the Big The most numerous 
band is that located on the north end of the Red 


Lake Reserve, on Lak« 


on Fork River. 


of the Woods, known 


as 


the ‘‘murderers’ band,’ although they never 
harmed a white man, so far as 
known. Six brothers run it 


who are credited with being 
the best specimens of their 
race now alive. They hold 
almost no communication with 
the whites and consequently 
bave acquired fewer of their 
than the most of their 
They seldom visit other 
and, far as I can 
earn, have a lively apprecia- 
of the natural ‘‘hanker- 
the American 
has to rob and debauch their 
race. They are mixed up with 
the Canadian Indians 
their trading on that side of 
the line, where, it is 
pected, they 
with an alacrity and regularity 
only equalled by the zeal they 
show in drawing their annui- 
ties on this side from Uncle Sam. 


vices 
& race. 

bands, 80 
tion 


ing” 


average 


sus- 


ard do | 


draw annunities | 
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Poor and degraded by association with vicious 
whites, they are scarcely to be blamed if they 
could draw ten times the pittance they get from 
the people who found them the richest and hap- 
piest uncivilized people on earth and reduced 
them from a powerful and proud and wealthy 
race toa mere handful of outcasts ekeing outa 
bare existence in most abject poverty. In the 
trade which Uncle Samuel’s children forced upon 
the Red Lake bands some four years ago the I[n- 
dians were losers, on a fair valuation, of some 
three or four million dollars, and all done in the 
name of Civilization and Christianity! These are 
unpalatable truths, it is true, but more than just. 
Could an accurate history of this race be written 
it would make all just men feel that this people 
ought to ‘‘welcome”’ the white man among them, 
as Tom Corwin said at the outbreak of the Mexi- 
can war—‘‘Were I a Mexican as I am an Ameri- 
can, I would welcome the Americans with hospi- 
table hands into bloody graves.” 

A few pioneer settlers have pushed into the 
valley within the last two years, but the honor 
of being the original settler belongs to Mr. 
Baker, who has a fine place opened up on the 
Rainy liver opposite Fort Francis at the foot of 
Rainy Lake. E. S. Sheppard has laid out a new 
town at the mouth of the Big Fork and built log- 
booms and piers in the main Rainy River. He 
holds down a most eligible town-site. Some 
claims have been made on the south shore of 
Rainy Lake, and up in the Arrow Lake region. 
The State and General Government have had to 
surrender the lands to a company of speculators. 
The long delay in opening up Red Lake Reserva- 
tion isa greatdrawback. As to the lands outside of 
the reservations, Minnesota’s congressmen should 
be held responsible for the foolish withdrawal 
of this territory from market and wiping out the 
pre-emption law and leaving it possible for 
speculators and mining companies to monopolize 
this territory to the exclusion of all others. 

I cannot close this article without alluding to 
the sacreligious, willful, inexcusable blunders 
which have permitted probably two thousand 
million feet of the choicest pine of the State 
to be gobbled up by citizens of Her Majes- 
ty’s dominion, who, for fifteen or eighteen 
years, have been slaughtering it at the rate of 
from one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
million feet per yearand running the logs free of 
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duty over to Rat Portage and Keewatin to be 
there manufactured into lumber,.to supply the 
Northwest Territory, to the complete exclusion 
of our lumber, and the infinite damage of the 
Northernwestern States in the near future, 
whose prospective supply of timber is thus rapidly 
melting away. 

On the Rainy River between the Rainy Lake 
and Lake of the Woods, adistance of some forty 





secure a present supply from the Minnesota side. 
[ remark in parenthesis that it is more than 
hinted that asmall ring of Minnesota politicians 
were partners of the Canadian syndicate and 
own a share with them in the plunder. 

But as to Rainy Valley. It would delight the 
eye of the lover of nature to take a look at some 
of the vegetable and flower gardens along the 
north side of the river. The perfection and 





never seenelsewhere. Many other peculiarities 
of this valley occur to my mind, but with the 
fear of exceeding my limit of space will reserve 
them for future mention. 

PLATT B. WALKER. 


ATTRACTIVE FEATURES OF ITASCA COUNTY. 


Having been requested to write an article for 
the NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, setting forth some 
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miles,a line of settlers already occupy most of 
the territory, nearly all being new comers; many 
of them Americans who prefer to settle under a 
more liberal, comprehensive, sensible land sys- 
tem—one which is in sharp contrast with that 
of the United States, especially in regard to the 
timber-limit system under which this timber has 
been bought up and is being husbanded for future 
use, while the owners have been able so far to 
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VIEWS IN GRAND RAPIDS, MINNESOTA. 


beauty of the natural flora of that country makes 
it one of the most beautiful lands, but the culti- 
vated flowers to be found in the Canadian gar- 
dens of the Rainy Valley can scarcely be sur- 
passed in loveliness in the world. An endless 
variety of flowers adorn all parts of the country, 
from the high range tops down into the silent 
depths of the dark swamp, where hundreds of 
curious and beautiful plants are found which are 
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KODS AND CLOTHING 


of the resources of Itasca County and some of 
the inducements offered by that county to per- 
sons desiring to better their condition, | accept 
the invitation very willingly. That wonderful 
country was, until quite recently, a terra incog- 
nita, almost, even to the majority of the people 
of Minnesota. I now hope to see a large number 
of people seek homes, business locations and in- 
vestments therein; and I am confident that I will 
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man of enterprise and 


doing favor to any 
energy, whether with or without capital, whom | 
can it e to make his future home in, or to 
identif mst with, that highly favored re 
rior 

l ( s the urgest county lr the 
State, but its enormous size will be more readily 
ea und « prehended when I say that it is 
fu y as lar is the whole State of Massachusetts 
rh s not another portion of territory of equa 
exter his great State, possessing so many 
important, atur and varied resources, or 
apable of sustaining and giving profitable em- 
ploy t to so large a number of peopie, as 
tasca County, and I am willing to go on record 

pr ( g¢ that within twenty-five years from 
this date, that county will have a larger popula 


tion than any other in the State, with the excep 


tion of Ramsey, Hennepin and St. Louis. Indeed, 


in the dim past, when this planet of ours was 
ving titted up for the habitation of man, if 
same Nature had been requested to fit up some 


one county in this State which, in the years to 


ld be specially noted for its large and 


and lakes, 


resources, and from whose soil 
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SHORE LIN} 

combined. In the pineries tributary to Grand 
Rapids, the county-seat of thiscounty, there is at 
work this winter anarmy of nearly 5,000 lumber- 
men, and there is enough of standing pine in 
that region to keep an army of that =ize at work 
for the next twenty years. But this country not 
only has vast quantities of pine, but it also has 
tens of thousands of acres of other kinds of wood, 
including, cedar, red oak, birch, map!e, popple, 
etc, for all of which there will be, in the years 
to come, a ready market. 

[tis now certain, also, that this county, like 
St. Louis, is marvelously rich iniron. Some of 
the most extensive and some of the richest iron 
mines in the State have been discovered in 
Itasca County and there are prominent iron men 
who predict that before the end of the century 
she will, in this respect, eclipse St. Louis County 
and become, herself, the banner iron-producing 
county in the State. Be this as it may, it is cer- 
tain that with the enormous quantity of cheap 
fuel with which Itasca County abounds—wood 
in practically inexhaustible quantities can be had 
almost for the cost of cutting—that county will 
in the very near future be studded with blast 
furnaces which will give employment to thou- 








and from the bowels of the earth beneath, would 
be produced more of those staple products which 
go to supply human wants than many others, it 
would be difficult to suggestany material change 
in what we find to be the natural condition of 
affairs in Itasca County. So much in the way of 
generalities: now for a few particulars. 

Itasca County is the chief lumbering county in 
the State and contains almost, if not quite, as 
much first-class pine as all the rest of the State 





AMA FALLS 





sands of men. The operation of those furnaces, 
together with that of the numerous paper mills, 
pulp mills, excelsior factories and sawmills, with 
which the county soon must abound, will hasten 
the clearing up and the preparing for cultiva- 
tion of thousands of acres of highly productive 
land. 

There is a very strong probability that this 
county contains valuable coal beds. Outcrop- 
pings of this valuable commodity have already 
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been found, and the chances that it will ere long 
be found there in paying quantities are far bet- 
ter than anybody five years ago considered the 
chances of ever finding iron in that county. 

The soil of this county is, as a general thing, 
admirably adapted to agricultural purposes, and 
within its confines fully 10,000 farmers can secure 
homesteads of 160 acres each; and I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that a farmer can make more 
money off a farm of 160 acres, within a reason- 
able distance of Grand Rapids—which is des- 
tined, in the near future, to be one of the largest 
and most flourishing inland towns in the State— 
than he could from a whole section of the best 
wheat lands in the Red River Valley. It the first 
place, owing to the rich, sandy loam which con- 
stitutes the greater portion of the soil of Itasca 
County, almost anything can be successfully 
grown there that is grown in Southern Minne- 
sota, and crop failures are unknown. In the 
second place, owing to the rapidity with which 
Grand Rapids is destined to be settled up, and 
with which numerous other towns will spring 
up, it is very certain that our farmers, though 
they should be numbered by the thousands, will, 
for many years, find there a home market—the 
best of all markets—for all their surplus pro- 
ducts; and when the -time comes, a few years 
later on, that the farmers of this country can 
produce more than can be consumed at home, in- 
stead of being like Kansas or Nebraska farmers, 
for instance—so far distant from the great trade 
centers that it requires from one-third to one- 
half of these crops to pay for the carrying of 
the remaining portion to market, they will find 
at Duluth, less than 100 miles from Grand Rapids, 
and over an accommodating line of road, a ready 
market and a gilt-edged price for all these sur- 
plus products. Indeed, I know of no other place 
on this continent where a farmer can get such 
good land so cheaply and where he at the same 
time can get so high a price for all that he 
has to sell right at his home, without having to 
pay a cent for freight, as in Itasca County; and 
as farming is the basis of our national prosperity, 
it is a well-known fact that, in regions where the 
farmers are prosperous, then all other classes 
are prosperous. 

I would like, if I had time, and you had the 
space to spare, to speak of the inducements 
offered by this county, with its cheap fuels, both 
wood and peat, and with its many fine water- 
powers, and its almost inexhaustible supply of 
timber of various kinds for manufacturing in- 
dustries of almost all kinds. Suffice it to say 
that ina very few years it will not only be one 
of the richest agricultural counties in the State, 
but it will be equally noted for its mills and 
factories of various kinds. 

Now, if what I have said is true—and from 
my knowledge of the country I certainly be- 
lieve it tobe true—there are hundreds and thou- 
sands of your readers who should lose no time 
in securing a home, a farm or a business location 
in that country. For the young man who is just 
starting out in life; for the man of mature years, 
but of limited means, with perhaps a family to 
support; for the merchant or manufacturer who 
does not feel that he has capital enough to war- 
rant him in trying to compete with the wealthy 
concerns in the great cities; for the mechanic or 
the common laborer, who, in the cities, after 
paying rent, finds it difficult to ‘“‘make ends 
meet,’ and who is possessed of the laudable am- 
bition to have a home of his own; and last, but 
not least, to the capitalist or speculator who 
would like to ‘‘get in on the ground floor” and 
secure property now while it is cheap, I do not 
believe there isa place on this continment where 
he can do better than in Grand Rapids and 
vicinity. I would just say, in conclusion, that 
Grand Rapids,although only about two years old, 
is one of the liveliest and most bustling young 





cities in America, and that it is being settled up 
with a progressive and most excellent class of 
people, who will see to it that in a very few 
years she will have most of the accompaniments 
of advanced civilization and cultured society to 


be found in our large cities. 
R C, MITCHELL. 
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GOLD IN THE RIVER GRAVELS OF MONTANA. 


There are two questions which, if THE NORTa- 
WEST MAGAZINE had an “‘answers to correspond- 
ents’ department, I should like to ask, and they 
are these: How was it possible for the members 
of Lewis and C.ark’s expedition to traverse the 
valleys of the upper Missouri and Jefferson 
Rivers, in Montana, and travel for weeks over 
hundreds of miles of auriferous gravels, and yet 
discover no trace of gold? And how could Henry 
M. Stanley stalk repeatedly across the continent 
of Africa and fill volumes with but little else than 
accounts of ego, fever and one-sided combats? 

The expedition of Lewis and Clark, soon after 
leaving the Great Falls of the Missouri, reached 
gold-bearing ground that extends all the way up 
the Missouri River Valley, up and into every 
side gulch, and there is probably not a single 
bar in the river itself that is not fair ‘‘pay 
gravel.” The same is true of the entire course 
of the Jefferson River, up which the ex- 
pedition passed after leaving the source of 
the Missouri. It is true that Lewis and Clark 
were not gold hunters; yet to one familiar with 
that country it seems as though mere accident 
should have in some way called attention to the 
particles of precious metal that pervade to 
greater or less degree every cubic foot of gravel 
in that region. 

Up to the present time a great many millions 
of dollars in gold have been taken out of that 
district, notably from American, Dana’s, El- 
dorado, Spokane, French and other bars; and 
from Confederate, White’s, Avaland, Magpie, 
Oregon, York and other tributary gulches. The 
phenomenal richness of this region is proved by 
the facts of record which show that at one locality 
fifteen hundred thousand dollars was taken out 
in nines’ days by six men; that nuggets of $3,500 
value kave been found; that over $1,000 to the 
single pan of gravel has been produced; and 
that ‘‘drifting” ground often yielded from $500 
to $2,000 to the “sett” of timbers, or about nine 
cubic yards of gravel. The mining thus far done 
represents, perhaps, the richest spots or streaks 
that have been found by prospecting, but it is 
merely a bean in a bushel compared with the 
gold-bearing area of the upper Missouri. The 
river gravel itself is remarkably rich in places, 
and is worked more or less every season; but it 
has never been mined on a large scale. Miners 
frequently say, ‘‘There’s no end to the millions of 
dollars in gold in the Missouri, but you can't 
save it.’’ The reason why the bulk of the gold 
in this region is not mined and saved is because 
it is both very fine and difficult to amalgamate 
with quicksilver. It is too fine to save readily in 
flumes without quicksilver, and it has been de- 
monstrated that not twenty per cent of the gold 
will ‘‘take the quick” at all. During the past 
season some experimenting was had with the 
river gravel, and it was found that the black 
sand ‘‘tailings” contained a good deal of gold 
that could not be readily separated from the 
‘“‘sand;” in fact the ‘‘tailings” were rich enough 
to pay for smelting, and the only condition, 
therefore, to insure profitable work is the obtain- 
ing or saving of the “tailings” in quantities. 
How best to do that work has been, for several 
months, the study of a practical mining man and 
a thorough mechanical engineer. It is now be- 
lieved that a simple and practicable method has 
been denied, and that the approaching season 
will witness profitable working of the Missouri 
River gravels. 








The conditions existing in the Missouri River 
are duplicated to greater or less extent through- 
out the entire length of the Madison and Jeffer- 
son rivers, and, indeed, in a degree in nearly all 
the streams in Central and Western Montana. 
There is practically an inexhaustible area of 
river gravel. If the attempt to be made this sea- 
son proves a profitable success—and those inter- 
ested believe that they have absolutely perfected 
their plan or system of work—the gold out-put 
of Montana will speedily assume vast propor- 
tions; for the plant to be operated could be du- 
plicated atevery mile of the length of the rivers. 
Personally I have seen enough of the workings 
of the ‘‘machine” to feel sure that it will do its 
work well, and every miner knows that there is 
gold enough in the Missouri if it can only be got 
at and saved. Two years ago Senator Tabor, of 
Denver, started to work the Jefferson River 
gravels by means of a dredge and an amalgama- 
tor. Whether the work was a success or not is 
not generally known: but if it was a failure, it 
was not due to lack of ‘‘pay” gravel, but to the 
failure to save all the values. In experimenting 
with some of the gold of the district last summer 
a quantity of ‘“‘pannings” very rich in both fine 
and coarse gold was put intoa large glass jar and 
several ounces of quicksilver poured into it. The 
jar was thoroughly shaken three times each day 
for three weeks, and yet the gold and quicksilver 
failed to amalgamate: it being estimated that not 
one-twentieth of the gold ‘‘took the guick.” This 
most important difficulty will be entirely elimi- 
nated by the process proposed to be put into oper- 
ation this season. 

The results of the efforts to be made should be 
watched with especial interest: for if successful 
it will speedily send Montana and Idaho far to 
the front as gold-producing districts, inasmuch as 
the gold-bearing rivers and streams of those States 
far exceed in extent those of any other portion of 
our country, not excepting even California; and 
it is in the streams only that the work, upon the 
plans now proposed, can be carried on. N. 

Helena, Montana. Jan, 1893, 
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ANOTHER NAPOLEON OF FINANCE. 





A well-dressed, gentlemanly appearing stran- 
ger walked into the City drug store a few days 
ago and engaged Alex. Richard in conversation. 
Said he, “I understand you are the local agent of 
the Soo road. Well,do you know that I am en- 
gineering a line through that section of the 
country to run from Cape Gaspa, N. B., to Quebec 
and from there in a direct line tothe Soo. This 
would make an air line and shorten the time be- 
tween those cities considerably, and when con- 
nectlon is made with a fast line of steamers to 
England, we will have a monopoly of the busi- 
ness. Paris bankers are aiding the scheme, the 
Province offers a bonus and Jay Gould once 
offered me $50,000 for my interests but I refused. 
We introduced a bili into the last Canadian 
parliament giving us theright of way, but were 
just a day too late to secure legislation and are 
now biding our time until next season.” 

The stranger then continued his account, un- 
til his hearers were fairly dazzled with the im- 
mensity of the scheme and the way he spoke of 
millions. Finally Alex. Richard gasped, ‘‘Well, 
I have no money to invest in the scheme. I wish 
I had, because I think the road will pay.” 

“Well, I am not soliciting subscriptions to 
stock, as that isall taken. But, as I was telling 
you, we will have to wait some time until we can 
proceed with our work, and in the meantime 
would you mind loaning me half a dollar to get 
my dinner? I will give you a memorandum of 
the amount.” 

The fifty cents was forthcoming.—Stillwater 
(Minn.) Guzette. 
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A Good Idea 

to address and 
With 
letter cannot be 


It is getting to be a fashion 
£ 4 


stamp envelopes on the back. the direc- 
tion written across the folds, the 
opened by an unauthorized person without the 
fact being detected, and such an opportunity is 
made very difficult 
Breathing Properly. 

Many so-called eye weaknesses, ear troubles, 
ills, are only sympathetic affec 


an unhealthy condition of the 


throat and head 
tions, caused by 


nasal cavities. The back part of the nose or post 


erior opening is very near the throat and ears, as | 


anyone can prove by taking a whiff of some ir- 


ritating substance—such as ammonia or red pep- 
per; almost instantly the throat and ears feel the 
irritation, and the 
Disease of whatsoever kind or degree, o1 


eyes smart or even weep. 
any- 
thing of an obstructive nature, such as tumors 
there are several kinds especially liable to de- 
velop in the chambers of this organ); whatever 
the 
with the normal condition of surrounding parts, 


The 


interferes with natural functions interferes 
and distress consequently follows. 
body may be made to suffer from so 
thing as a nasal tumor, because it prevents the 
entrance of air. The nose was designed by nature 
through which inhaled air 
must pass in order to prepare it to enter the finer 
and more respiratory The 


mouth is a poor and inefficient substitute for the 


to be the channel 


delicate 


passages. 


natural air receiver, though it is, and must be, 
extensively used when the nose is incapacitated. 
In correct breathing the mouth must remain 
closed. This cannot be if the nasal air passages 
are plugged up with inflammatory products or 
their anatomical relations changed by a disease 
which has caused decomposition and destruction 
f [It does not require a mind trained 


its parts. 


to grasp and deal with medical facts to see how a 
little thing may cause many and lasting ills. It 
seems all right to ‘‘breathe with the mouth,”’ but 
let one see the person that has done so for years 

from childhood to manhood. He does not reach 
a true manhood; his senses are mostly impaired, 
What 
is more distressing to a parent than to have a 


his growth stunted or his lungs diseased. 


child imperfectly developed, half grown or dis- 
proportionately grown? So, let all persons with 
the slightest tendency to breathe through the 
Parents especially should 


childhood 


mouth be warned. 


watch their little ones. In diseases 


are more quickly cured; young, pliant tissues can 
be properly inclined. ‘‘As the twig is bent,” 
etc., can be brought to bear upon the physical as 
well as the moral welfare. 


The Other Side of the Oatmeal Question. 
We have published articles in which we have 
tried to show that in the use of oatmeal there is 
saying that one man’s 
The Practi 


states another side of the ques- 


a verification of the old 
poison is another man’s medicine. 
tioner’s Month! 
tion tersely and clearly as follows 

A paragraph has been going the rounds of the 
medical press in which Benjamin Ward Richard- 
son affirms that oatmeal is a frequent cause of 
dyspepsia, and he gives examples of heartburn 
and pyrosis caused by an oatmeal diet, which 
nothing could relieve until that article was ban- 
ished, and which returned immediately if the 
of it resumed. The inference to be 


use was 





| common affection 


whole | 
small a | 





drawn from thereport of these cases is that oat- 
meal is unwholesome and is a direct and exciting 
cause of dyspepsia. 

This we believe to be an unwarranted assump- 
tion unsupported by facts. many 
varieties of oatmeal and many ways of cooking 
it, or rather attempting to cook it, for as a matter 
of fact, itis frequently not more than half cooked. 
Richardson does not whether the oat- 
meal was thoroughly cooked or not, which makes 


There are 


mention 


| all the difference in the world. 


That oatmeal may disagree with some persons, 
we are prepared to admit. The same may be 
said of almost any article of diet in general use. 
But that oatmeal of good quality, properly pre- 


pared and thoroughiy cooked, is unwholesome | 


for cases of 


dyspepsia, we do not believe. 


and directly responsible many 


Forty years ago dyspepsia was a much more 
| system of lighting, which is regulated by a 
| small switchboard located at convenient nooks 


than it isnow. At that time 


| every other person suffering from chronic dis- 


ease was supposed to have, or believed himself 
to have dyspepsia. At that time oatmeal wes 
scarcely used asan article of diet in this coun- 
try, save by a few of foreign birth. 


become an article of almost 


universal use, like 
bread and potatoes. 


In very many homes breakfast is not complete 


without it, and yet dyspepsia does pot begin to | 
was before oat- | 
| respond with a glare of lightin the room cor- 


be so common a disease now as it 
meal came into general use. 
Like all starchy foods oatmeal requires thor- 


| ough, prolonged and careful cooking, and even 


the steam cooked brands, which are much to be 


preferred, should be boiled fifteen or twenty min- | 
utes, notwithstanding the claim of the manufact- | 


urers that three or five minutes are sufficient. 
Oatmeal has come to stay and no amount of 
sophistry will ever be able to banish it from the 
American breakfast table. 


Electricity ina Western Home. 

There is a residence on West Riverside Avenue, 
Spokane, nearing completion, which bids fair to 
eclipse anything of its kind in the Pacific North- 
west in the matter of electrical equipments. It 
is doubtful whether the wizard of Mer} 
himself, can 
of electricity in domestic use than can be found 
in this domicile. Riblet is the 
Nearly one mile and a 
half of electric wire is in use in the building, 
and every inch of it is serviceable for something 
or another. 


Engineer B. C. 
owner of the premises. 


Each room is provided with an electric heater, 





| to an annunciator. 


Now it has | 


{ Park, 
boast of a more varied assortment | 





which is regulated by a switch in the house and 
an equable temperature can be maintained 
throughout the coldest weather. The cooking 
utensils are all electrical. The choicest porter- 
house steak will sizzle to the whirr of the dyna- 
mo and indigestion from poor cooking will be no 
longer chargeable to the poor housewife, but to 
the engineer at the works below. When a collar 
or a white shirt requires laundering a gentle tap 
on the button will transmit the current to the 
flatiron and the electricity will do the rest. 
Every window in the house is equipped with an 
electrical burglar alarm, which in turn responds 
No sooner does the midnight 
prowler attempt to raise the window than the 
annunciator sets up a howl, awakening the in- 
mates and announces the number of the room 
attacked. 

The home is equipped with an incandescent 


throughout the building. Each switchboard has 
two sets of buttons, black and white. Touch the 
one and the room is instantly lighted. When 
the finger is pressed on the other darkness fol- 
lows 

[t is not necessary to enter the room which it 
is desired to light up, in order to turn on the 
current. The little knobs in any of the rooms 
are all numbered and a tap on one of them will 


responding to the number. 

A switch has also been provided on the porch 
without the building, and this is the culmination 
of electrical ingenuity for suffering mankind. 
There are no club men who will not hail this last 
device asthe creation of all that is beneficent. A 
single pressure on the button at the porch and 
the latter is instantly converted into noonday, 
with the glitter of half adozen of lights; another 
button is touched and the interior follows suit 
with its array of lighting. The whole electrical 


| equipment will be connected with the general 


system of the city.— Spokane Chronicle. 


The Night-Blooming Cereus. 


This curious plant is a native of South America 
and belongs to the cactus family. Its botanical 
name is cereus grandiflora. It bears large, 
beautiful and fragrant flowers which expand and 
fade in the course of a single night. The finest 


specimens in this country are in the Botanical 
Gardens at Washington and their blooming 
period is always awaited with much interest by 
lovers of rare plants. 
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A POET OF THE FAR NORTHWEST. 

















MRS. ELLA HIGGINSON 


Washington is the most northwestern State of 
the Union, and in the extreme northwestern 
corner of that State is the town of New Whatcom, 
seated on Bellingham Bay—a picturesque place, 
with blue waters and many islands in front and 
the great snow peak of Mount Baker towering 
above the forests on the eastern horizon. Here 
lives, as the wife of an active man of business, 
Ella Higginson, a poet of purely Western devel- 
opment, whose genius entitles her to be ranked 
close to Joaquin Miller in the list of the song- 
writers of the Pacific Coast. The following 
sketch of her life and work is from the pen of 
H. L. Wells, who edited the Portland West Shore 
during the last years of the existence of that 
creditable periodical : 

‘There are heart and soul in Ella Higginson’s 
work embodied in the richest and most delicate 
imagery, drawn from the life of nature, with 
which she has always kept in close and loving 
contact. Ella Rhoades was born in Council 
Grove, Kansas, in the beautiful valley of the 
Neosho, in 1862, in the typical log cabin of the 
prairie, and has always lived close to the heart 
of nature. In childhood she moved with her 
parents to Oregon, and in the beautiful valleys 
of that far Western land, amid its grand moun- 
tains and forests, its snow-capped peaks, its beau- 
tiful and noble rivers, and on the green shores 
of sun-kissed Puget Sound, she has passed the 
years of her life, and it is from the wooded slope 
of the hills that encompass Bellingham Bay, 
overlooking the peaceful waters and emerald 
isles of the Sound and the long snowy ridge of 
the rugged Olympics, that she sends out her 
songs to cheer the hearts and lighten the bur- 
dens of others. She writes, also, short stories, 
which find equal place with her poems in the 
pages of the leading literary journals and maga- 
zines. There is in them the same spirit and 
fidelity to nature and humanity that is the chief 
charm of her poetry, while the beauty of the 
imagery. the delicacy of her figures and the 
rhythm of her composition add grace and finish 
to her work. Her favorite form of poetic ex- 
pression is the sonnet, and that exacting meas- 
ure, so stately, labored and solemn in the hands 
of poets generally, is most delicately and sweetly 
handled. Her sonnets are often found in the 
choice collections of Current Literature, and there 
is always something airy and delicate and beauti- 
ful about them that distinguishes them from 
their associates. Descriptive sonnets, in which 





the soul of nature and the soul of man are 
blended, are among the best products of 
her pen. Dialect poems and stories, drawn 
from the great store house of her experi- 
ences among a rough but tender-hearted people 
deprived of the refinements of civilization, she 
has also given us, and each one teaches a lesson 
of love or gentleness or human tenderness. 
Far from being of robust constitution, and hav- 
ing a nervous, emotional temperament, with a 
disposition to do more work than her vital forces 
warrant, she is a frequent invalid, and the songs 
that cheer the hearts of others often come from 
one sadly in need of cheer itself. She delights 
to go into the woods, to be upon the water, to 
seek solace in the calmness and peace of nature 
and feast her eyes upon its beauties. She has a 
passion for riding, and her horse and dog are 
her constant and beloved companions. What 
she sees in her rides and rambles, and the secrets 
of love, contentment and purity of thought and 
purpose she gathers from nature’s storehouse she 
weaves into her poems and her prose sketches 
for the enjoyment and profit of others. Unob 
trusive, gentle, kind and true to the best in- 
stincts of her soul, the world is the better for her 
being in it.” 

The true lover of poetry wlll find in the follow- 
ing selection better evidence than pages of criti- 
cism could give, of the high character of Mrs. 
Higginson’s verse: 

INDIAN SUMMER. 


Like palest gold the mellow suniight creeps 
Across the porch and thro’ the open door 
And spreads a checkered carpet on the floor 

The garden’s last red poppy nodding sleeps 

And one bee in its heart his senses steeps 
With most delicious languor: one slim stalk 
Of hollyhoek still bends beside the walk, 

Starred with its lovely tlowers. In soft heaps 

Like sweet, dead dreams wind-shaken rose leaves lie 
The opal’s fire burns in the clouds that float 

Across the delicate azure of the sky 
The wind is one low, soft wolian note; 

And yellower than the primrose east at morn, 

Stretch the wide, undulating fields of corn 


THE POOL. 


I know a dim marsh place where tules grow, 
And mosses cling about the water's edge; 
Here tremulous borders strengthen sedge on sedge. 
And murmurous winds steal through them soft and 
low; 
Here dogwood blossoms, pure and white as snow 
Lean round, grave eyes above the shining pool 
How still they are! How motionless, how cool! 
Here stealthy serpents, sliding, come and go, 
Parting the grasses noiselessly.. Like gold 
Or cups of gold- the water lilies sleep, 
Drowsily rocking on the water's crest 
Somewhere a cuckoo calls; then, growing bold, 
Frog voices blend in chorus soft and deep, 
“Oh, world-worn heart! Come! Here is peace and 
rest!” 


IN A VALLEY OF PEACE. 
his long, green valley sloping to the sun, 
With dimpling,. silver waters loitering through 
The sky that bends above me. mild and blue; 
The wide, still wheat fields, yellowing one by one, 
And all the peaceful sounds when day is done 
I cannot bear their calm monotony! 
Great God! IT want the thunder of the sea! 
I want to feel the wild red lightnings run 
Around, about me; hear the bellowing surf, 
And breathe the tempest’s sibilant. sobbing breath; 
To face the elements, defying death, 
And fling myself prone on the spray-beat turf, 
And hear the strong waves trampling wind and rain, 
Like herds of beasts upon the mighty plain. 


AFTER DEATH. 


Is this the couch where she lay yvesternight, 


With awed, pale face, and fleeting. painful breath, 
And great, sweet eyes that would not shrink from 
Death? 


Is this the pillow. soft as down, and white, 
On which her dear face lay, turned from the light? 
I downward lean, and lo! could almost swear 
1 feel the old, soft goldness of her hair! 
Kind Heaven! if but for one dear time, I might 
Again press trembling lips upon her cheek, 
Her slim, pale throat. her whiter brow,—her hair, 
Her tender eyes wherein the love-light shone! 





But onee— hut once to hear those sweet lips speak! 
I should be glad that she is free from care 
But, O, this first and awful night alone! 


TEMPTATION, 


I met Temptation in a wood 
She reached her tender arms to me 
And, O! hereyes were warm and dark 
And, O! her lips were sweet to see 
Her unbound hair was flecked with gold 
Like sunlight trembling thro’ the leaves, 
And, O! her voice was soft and low, 
Like winds among the harvest sheaves 
Her breast seemed pure and white as snow 
New-fallen on some mountain high, 
Where only snows on white snows fall 
From night to day, from day to night 
Her slender waist was girdled round 
With purple poppies, crimson-tipped 
And. O! her breath was like red wine 
And, O! she was delicious-lipped, 
Phe light was dim within that wood 
I kissed her, and TL knew no more 
Until } heard the sad sea waves 
Breaking their hearts against the shore 
And moaning like some living thing 
That could not bear its weight of wor 
Then LT remembered other ties, 
And. all remorseful, prayed to go 
But. lo! the arms that held me close 
Were hot as tire, strong as death 
Her golden hairs were bands of steel 
And burning, scorching, was her breath 
Phe poppies, dying at her waist, 
Petal by petal, fluttered down; 
Her lips were dry and parched, and 
Her eyes were shadowed by a frown. 
The night was black within that wood, 
And still the waves sobbed on the shore 
“Temptation,” prayed L—but she laughed 
‘Temptation is your love no more 
Temptation, having won you, tired, 
And gave you me; my name is Sin, 
And T will hold you close till death 
Behold! Temptation is my twin 
Phe night was black; the sad sea waves 
Still beat in grief against the shore 
That hour I knew that Sin and I 
Were wedded fast forevermore 


+e. 


A MICA HALL. 


The mica hall in the Idaho State building at 
Chicago will be something the other States may 
well envy. Mica for practical use is found in but 
one other State in the Union, and that is North 
Carolina. Idaho has the finest mica in the world 
and sbeets 12x20 inches are taken out of the Mc- 
Connell mine, in Latah County, that are almost 
as clear as glas3. The owners of this mine have 
donated $3,000 worth of mica for fixing up a hall. 
The windows and the panels in the doors will be 
made of mica. The wainscoting and other wood- 
work will also be covered with mica. This hall 
willrun transversely through the second story 
of the building and at each end will open out 
onto two broad verandas. The panels of the 
doors will also be of mica. It is the desire of the 
commissioner to call attention to this product of 
the State in the most striking manner possible, 
and some day, not far distant, it is hoped, Idaho 
will ba supplying the United States with mica 
which is now imported from foreign countries.— 
Hailey (Idaho) Times. 


—+-s 


A UNIQUE MINING CONTRACT. 





The Hope Prospector is responsible for the fol- 
lowing, which is certainly as unique a proposi- 
tion as was ever made: 

I, John Jacob Astor Fish, of Cabinet, Idaho, 
would like to hire a man to work on my claim 
situated near Cabinet. I will furnish all the 
tools but the man will have to furnish his own 
grub, powder, etc., and I don’t believe he will 
have to sink more than fifteen feet to get plenty 
of silver, as there is plenty of oxide of copper 
in sight. I wont give him an interest in the 
mine, as I don’t want any partnership with me, 
but if it turns out well I will pay him good 
wages, and if it don’t pan out well I won’t pay 
him anything. 
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PROGRESS AND OPPORTUNITIES IN GRAND FORKS. 


The occupation and development of the conti- 
nent of North America deserves to rank as the 
greatest romance of the human race. Taking 
root in the rich soil of a virgin continent where 
nature had atcumulating her riches 
through the long lapse of centuries unnumbered, 
the human race has found in the temperate lati- 
tudes of North America those favoring conditions 
which have enabled it to make phenomenal strides 
in intellectual development and material 
perity. It has been observed that the United 
States was settled first in the wrong place. If 
the rich and level prairies of the mid-continent 
could have been placed upon the Atlantic Ocean 
instead of the rugged Alleghan‘es which, covered 
by dense and almost impenetrable forests, dipped 
their outlying spurs almost in the waves of the 
Atlantic, the settlement and development of the 
United States would haven taken place much 
more rapidly during the first century of its con- 
ception than itdid, It wasonly after the westward 
tide of homeseekers surmounted the Alleg hanies 
and penetrated through the forests of Ohio and 
[Indiana to the prairies of Illinois and Wisconsin, 
that our country began to make those marvelous 
strides which have been the wonder of the civil- 
ized world. 

But rich and inviting as was the Mississippi 
Valley it has been surpassed by that remarkable 
body of rich, black earth, levelas a floor, which 
extends from Lake Traverse over two hundred 
miles northward and is drained by the Red River 
of the North, one of the few large rivers of the 


been 


pros- 





world which flow from the south to the north. 
Doubt as to the agricultural value of a new 
country is invariably a phase of its early devel- 
opment, and such was the experience of the Red 
River Valley. A vast plain of black earth 
covered with tall grass and the favorite ranging 
grounds of the buffalo and the Indian, the per- 
son who, twenty-five years ago, would have 
prophesied that it was the world’s future grain 
ocean would have been laughed to scorn. Its 
early settlers, composed of trappers, hunters and 
Indian traders, had no desire to cultivate the 
land and their interests were opposed to the de- 
velopment of its agricultural resources. And 
while it is true that wheat crops of splendid 
quality and large yield were raised for fifty years 
before its settlement began in numbers, yet this 
fact did not carry conviction or belief in its value 
as a farming country suitable for the production 
of the grains, grasses and other products of 
civilization; but this set of conditions could not 
continue always. The far-seeing mind of the 
Philadelphia banker, Jay Cooke, conceived the 
idea of a transcontinental railway from the 
western end of Lake Superior, through the for- 
ests of Minnesota and over the prairies and plains 


of Dakota and Montana to and across the lockies 
This | 


to Puget Sound upon the Pacific Ocean. 
railway in its westward course was constructed 
across the Red River Valley and reached the 
Red River in 1872, and then the time was ripe 
for the great valley to demonstrate its fitness as 
the most profitable grain raising region of the 
continent. Thousands of acres of soil were sown 
to wheat ina single year, and the result was so 








favorable that a tide of immigration set in which 
has never ceased, and transformed the Red River 
Valley from its primitive condition to a region 
of farms, villages and cities, the homes of a pros- 
perous people. The largest and most rapidly 
growing of these cities is Grand Forks, which in 
the early days of the century was a favorite 
trading point, on account of its accessibility at 
the meeting point of the Red Lake River with 
the Ked River of the North, for the voyageurs 
and fur traders of the Hudson’s Bay Co., and later 
for the same reason it derived additional import- 
ance in the steamboating days on the Red Kiver, 
before the coming of the railways. The rapid 
growth of the place, however, dates from the 
completion to it of the railway, in 1879, since 
which its growth has been rapid and permanent. 
The prosperity of the city arises from its for- 
tunate position as the centering point for the 
trade of the country for 200 miles around, which 
enjoys the distinction of producing more bushels 
of wheat than any other equal area of land in 
the United States. It is in the country sur- 
rounding Grand Forks that single counties 
annually grow more bushels of wheat than en- 
tire States in other parts of the Union. It is 
estimated that the twelve Red Liver Valley 
counties, of which it is the center, raise from 
thirty-five to fifty million bushels of wheat per 
year, besides a vast quantity of oats, barley, rye, 
flax, potatoes and vegetables. In 1891 the six 
counties of the North Dakota side of the valley 
raised and marketed 37,861,000 bushels of wheat. 
The crop of Grand Forks County alone was 
400,000 bushels larger than that of the great 
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State of Texas, and that of Grand Forks and 
Walsh counties was 2,000,000 larger than the 
entire wheat crop of the State of New York, 
while the crop of the State of North Dakota was 
one-ninth of the entire wheat yield of the United 
States. Yet the State has but 183,000 inhabit- 
ants, or two and one-half persons to the square 
mile, and but six acres out of 100 of its surface 
are under cultivation. To give the reader some 
idea of the magnitude of the wheat crop of the 
State, if North Dakota’s wheat were placed in 
freight cars of 500 bushels each, it would make 
up intoa solid train loaded with wheat 1,000 
miles long, or reaching from New York City to 
Chicago with 100 miles to spare. 

No wonder that Grand Forks, located as it is 
in the heart of this vast producing section, should 
make such a rapid and solid growth and progress, 
and enjoy the distinction of being the best built 
city of its size in the United States; but it is not 
alone in agricultural resources that the city 
depends for its future. Great as they are and 
lasting as they will be they are reinforced by the 
forests to the eastward, which are estimated to 
contain over eight billion feet of white pine, 
besides unlimited quantities of the hardwood 
varieties of timber. This pine is all tributary to 
Grand Forks by the Red Lake River, a large 
stream which is the outlet of the Red Lake, an 
extensive body of freshwater surrounded by pine 
timber. This timber will be rafted to Grand 
Forks, where it will be converted into lumber 
and thence distributed by the six railroads cen- 
tering in the city to the prairie sections of Min- 
nesota, North Dakota and South Dakota. This 
means the building up of a lumbering point as 
large as Saginaw and the creation of a lumber 
industry which will give employment to 3,000 
men and add 10,000 inhabitants to the city. 
Large centers of population and trade grow in 
the United States from two to three hundred 
miles apart. Grand Forks is over three hundred 
miles from the cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
and is the same distance from Duiuth. This and 
other favoring circumstances make jit reason- 
able to claim that it will be the next large city, 
westward and northwestward of those places—a 
claim which is rapidly becoming a fact, and is 
demonstrated by the rapid growth in its whole- 
sale trade, there being five wholesale houses, 
each of which has been uniformly successful 
from its very start. Surrounded by dozens of 
thriving, rapidly growing villages and towns 
easily reached, makes it possible to distribute 
merchandise by wholesale cheaply and quickly. 
There is still room and need for a wholesale 
leather and findings store, a wholesale notion 
house, and especially for a wholesale hardware 
store. 

The manufacturing interests of the city are 
thriving, the flour milling industry having 
already assumed large proportions. Four mills 
are under active operation with a united capacity 
of over one thousand barrels per day, and the 
fame of North Dakota flour, made exclusively 
from hard Scotch Fife wheat, makes a profitable 
and ready market for its wheat products. The 
latest addition to its manufacturing interests is 
the North Dakota Milling Association, a com- 
pany of Boston and North Dakota capitalists with 
a capital of $750,000, which has made its head- 
quarters in this city, and which will make it one 
of the largest wheat markets and flour manu- 
facturing points in the Northwest. 

During the year 1892 building operations have 
been very active and the city has gained 2,000 
inhabitants, giving it a population, according to 
the directory just published, of over 8,000 people. 
It is in its comfortable and elegant homes and 
magnificent office buildings that Grand Forks 
takes its greatest pride. Its main street is built 
up with a class of business and office blocks equal 
to that of cities of ten times its size, and they are 





all occupied, too; in fact, the great need of the 
city is for more dwellings and offices to accom- 
modate the ever increasing population. Its 
people enjoy all the comforts of large centers of 
population. In 1892 over 800 feet of solid brick 
business fronts were constructed, with a building 
record besides of over 150 dwellings. Seven 
miles of new sewers, five miles of water mains 
and five miles of sidewalk were built during 
the year. A five-story $225,000 hotel assures 
the comfort of the traveling public, whilea 
$100,000 opera house and the largest and most 
magnificent club house northwest of Chicago 
contribute to the social amenities of its ener- 
getic people. 

It is these evidences of thrift and comfort that 
cause surprise to the visitors to this rising 
young Northwestern city. But while the record 
up to the present time has been marvelous it is 
but an earnest of its possibilities for growth in 
the future. The great pine forests to the east- 
ward are untouched and are a resource yet to be 
utilized. North Dakota, though its grain pro- 
duction, is reckoned by the tens of millions of 
bushels, has but six acres out of 100 of its arable 
surface under the plow, while the wealth of 
grasses to the westward are just beginning to 
be grazed by the bands of cattle, sheep and 
horses, which are only now beginning to occupy 
the country. Astothe climate of North Dakota, 
to it can be ascribed largely the health, energy 
and prosperity of its people. While it is true 
that persons born in the North turn their faces 
to the sun, it is equally a fact that it is in North- 
ern climates that population, wealth, health and 
the highest development of civilization takes 
place, and North Dakota is in the latitude of the 
greatest progress on the American continent. 
It was the cities in the region of the Great Lakes 
that made the largest increase in population as 
shown by the last census. It was the State of 
Minnesota, immediately to the eastward of North 
Dakota, that gained the largest number of in- 
habitants in the past ten years, and it was the 
State of North Dakota that made the largest 
per cent of increase, closely followed by her 
sister States of the North—Montana and Wash- 
ington. It is equally the climate of North 
Dakota as well as its soil that makes it possible 
to grow the No. 1 Hard Scotch Fife wheat 
in perfection, and though the winters are cold, 
as shown by the thermometer, yet the sky is so 
sunny and the air is so devoid of moisture that 
its winters are superior to those of the warmer 
but more humid and chilling East, while the 
spring, summer and autumn are of that delight- 
ful temperature which contributes most to com- 
fort and pleasure without the enervating effects 
of those great and long-sustained heated terms 
of the country further to the southward, which 
in a single day often cause more deaths than the 
slaughter of a great battle. The death rate in 
any place in the United States is least in January 


and greatest in July. 
D. R. MCGINNIS. 





° 


MIDNIGHT ALARM AT McCAUBER’S. 





‘““Wow, Wow!” yelled Mrs. McCauber at the 
top of her voice at twoo’clock last night. 

**“Confound it!” exclaimed McCauber, awaken- 
ing out of asound nap. “I told you not to eat 
the mince pie! Want the Jamaca ginger?” 

‘*Wow, wow, wow!”’ yelled the frenzied woman 
louder than before. 

‘‘What in jumping Jehosphat is the matter?” 
roared McCauber. ‘“‘Is it that old tooth of yours? 
I told you to have the darned old snag pulled a 
week ago.” 

‘*Wow, wow, wow,-w-w-w,”’ screamed Mrs. Mc- 
Cauber, tearing at the blankets and foaming at 
the mouth with fear. ‘Save me, Charles, save 
me! There is something in the bed.” 





With one tremendous bound McCauber landed 
in the middle of the floor. 

“Great land of Westport!” he gasped; ‘twhy 
in thunder didn’t you say so, and not lay there 
yelling like a blasted steam calliope. That’s all 
you think of me!—you’d lay there and yell all 
night for your own pleasure and not give me a 
chance to escape. After all I've been to you, 
you'd just as lief lay there like an idiot and see 
me die in tortures from a deadly snake bite. It’s 
little you care.” 

‘‘Save me, Charles, save me!” groaned the 
poor woman, nearly dead from fright. 

‘‘What in the name of goodness do you want 
me to do?” he roared. ‘Call in the constable- 
elect,order out the Ocosta band, borrow a gatling 
gun, feed you Sherwood’s candies? Why don’t 
you tell a fellow what’s the matter, instead of 
yelling like a mad dog? Where is it; what is it 
like; how do you know there is anything in the 
bed at all? Speak, you blubbering idiot!” and he 
clenched the broom fiercely and jumped on the 
table. 

“Oh!” she groaned pitifully, as she clung to 
the bolster. ‘‘I daren’t move. It’s lying right 
across my right foot—if I struggle and disturb it 
it will strike me and I will die. Oh! save me, 
save me or I will die! I have been a faithful wife 
to you!” 

‘“‘Wh-wh-where is it?” he queried cautiously 
as he glanced aronnd the room; ‘“‘is it a snake or 
a rat?” 

“Oh, I don’t know-w-w!” moaned the poor 
woman, almost in convulsions and blue about the 
gills. ‘‘It’s a great cold, scaly, horny monster— 
it’s right across my right foot—ugh-h-h. I feel it 
wriggling—it will bite me—ow, ow—there, there 
don’t you see that lump at the bottom of the 
bed,” and glaring with mortal terror she pointed 
a shaking finger ata moving mound. 

With a howl of desperation McCauber brought 
down the broom with stunning force. 

There came a fearful yell from Mrs. McCau- 
ber. The lump under the covers sprang convul- 
sively half way up the bed, the covers flew back, 
and there, quivering with pain, with a great 
purple welt across it, writhed 

MRS. M’CAUBER’S OTHER COLD FOOT. 
. * * * * * 

McCauber pulled the sheets up over his face 
and hoarsely growled, ‘‘You’ll be the death of 
me. Someof these days I'll die of paralysis and 
softening of the brain, and all through your 
foolishness in waking me up nights!”—(costa 
( Wash.) Pioneer. 





° 

The annual run of smelt has commenced in the 
Columbia River and its tributaries. They en- 
tered the river some days since, but the recent 
snowstorm drove them back to the sea. Concern- 
ing their re-appearance the Oregonian says: 
‘‘They re-entered the Cowlitz last Friday, and a 
man who happened to be loafing along the bank 
of the river saw them pouring up the stream in 
a solid column about two feet in width. He 
hastily secured a dip net, worked witha will for 
two hours, caught the boat coming to the city 
and sold his catch for $25. He was much elated 
with his success, and expressed his intention of 
devoting the remainder of his life to fishing.” 

° 

A large lake situated in the Olympic Moun- 
tains at an altitude of 5,000 feet, was recently 
discovered by two hunters, who describe it as 
follows: ‘*The basin is in all probability the cra- 
ter of some extinct volcano, and the lake was 
christened Crater Lake in consequence. It is 
about two miles in length by half a mile in 
breadth, with depth unknown, as the cliff de- 
scends perpendicularly into the water on all 
sides, while a huge glacier runs into the south- 
ernend. A small stream forms the outlet, which 
is one of the tributaries of the Duckabush.” 
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MINNESOTA'S GROSS-EARNINGS LAW. 


The new agitation of so-called tax reformers 
for a change in the present system of taxing the 
railroads in Minnesota so as to abandon the tax 
on gross earnings and tax the property of the 


roads will not amount to anything. Twice a 


ready the people have expressed themselves at 
the polls on this 

constitutional 
The 
opinion, It 


roposed change by voting 


down amendments opening the 


way toit existing system is tirmly anchored 


in public yielded last year over 
State and will yield pretty close 
With the steady 


many 


RSOO0.000 to the 
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of railway 
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whatever for that pur 
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e northern part of the State 


business it 


years 
support the entire ex]» govern 
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tain considerabl 
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haps five 
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thousand dollars apiece from taxing 


would be a 
mad: 


general in 


neavy loser. No schemeof taxation can bi 
altogether equitable and equal. Ths 
terests of the 


than the special interests of particular individu 


people must be keptin view rather 


als and communities The railroads owning 


now 
their 


through business passing across Minnesota on its 


lands which are exempted from taxation 


willingly pay a gross-earnings tax on 


way east and west, although they could refuse to 
do this and could appeal to the Federal courts to 
prevent the State from taxing commerce in tran- 
territor 
Supreme Court declare that no State can impose 
such commerce. the 
railways regard it as a part of their contract 
with Minnesota that inasmuch as their lands are 
the full 


sit across its Many decisions of the 


burdens on Nevertheless 


exempt they shall pay to the treasury 


tax on the total earnings of their lines within 








the State, including business in transit between 


points not in the State as well as business be- 
tween points that Jie within her borders. The 
railroads now pay a very large share of the 


cost of government in Minnesota and pay it 
cheerfully, because the system is simple and 
straightforward and relieves them from inter 


minable controversies with assessors and boards 


of equalization over the proper valuation of their 


various forms of property. The gross-earnings 
law proves to be an excellent thing all around 


and the 


people will not permit its repeal. 
s “es a 

HOW THE WEST PAYS TRIBUTE TO 
THE EAST. 
An articl n the January 
Forum on the ‘*‘Wealth and Business Relat 
of the West,” by Gleed, a 
writer, has attracted much attention from the 
the West, by reason of its 


number of the 


lions 


Charles S. Kansas 


press of foreible pre 


sentation of the disadvantages thissection labors 


+ 


inder because of its large money contributions 
to the East, for interest on loans, for profi’s on 
railways controlled in the East, for insur 
ance, forincome from mines and other proper- 
ties, and in divers other ways. The writerisa 
man of good sense who knows that the remedy 
3 not to come from legislation or from any new 


political movements, but by the slow process of 
the West getting ahead through its own efforts 
We 
may summarize the various forms of tribute paid 
by the West to the old 


as follows 


on the road to independence and supremacy. 


and rich East, discussed 
in the article. 
1. The West owes $600,000,000 of Stats 
municipal and township debt and 

of the 
) 


debt is enormous. All 


, county, 
ts proportion 
$891.000,000 of national debt. Its private 
this debt is practically 
owned in the East, including Europe, and the 


annual interest goes where the debt is owned. 
2. Western 


‘hey do not make 


railroads are owned in the East. 
unreasonable profits but what 
protits they do realize go to Eastern bond and 
Th 
and telegraph lines 

3 A great 


banks, mines, lands, 


stockholders same is true of express lines 


other Western 


buildings. 


deal of property, 
cattl 


has 


such as 


mereantile and manufacturing concerns, 


Eastern Ownership and the profits go off to the 
East instead of remaining to increase the capital 


West. 
1, The West buys nearly all its manufactured 


of the 


articles in the East.even to food products, such as 
baked 


manufacturers are steadily in- 


corn and tomatoes and Boston 
Western 
still, 
from pins to matches, clothing and machinery, 


To 


diminish the net value of a Western product by 


canned 
beans 
creasing; you can hardly think of anything 


that does not come from Eastern factories. 


hauling it Kast and to increase the value of an 
astern 
West, 
Western pocket 
» The West paysa great des 
Over 


companies are represented in Kansas. 


manufactured article by hauling it 


is a whip-saw process that ravages the 
book 

| of money to the 
hundred Eastern 
It pays 
the East, too, for education by sending its sons 


and daughters to Eastern colleges. 
books and periodicals of the 


East for insurance one 


It buys its 
East, pays Eastern 
actors and singers for its amusements, and the 
prosperous clas-:es of its people go to Eastern 
summer resorts to spend their money. 

6. When Western fortunes they 
usually remove to Eastern cities. <A long list of 
rich men might be made who have accumulated 
wealth in the West and now live in New York, 
drawing their Western the 
spend sO lavishly in the East. 


men make 


from properties 
money they 

In all these ways there is a steady drain of 
money from the West to the East. The 
does not dwell upon the fact that this is the in- 
evitable result of the rapid development of new 


writer 





go with very little 
capital of their own and where they demand at 


the very start all the comforts and advantages 


regions, into which settlers 


of an advanced civilization, in towns, railroads, 


schools, churches and pleasant homes. To secure 
these they mortgage the future with that cheer- 
ful faith West, that all 


which characterizes the 


will come out right. He points out, however, 
very clearly the only remedies for the heavy 
drafts upon Western resources. The West 


It should 


borrow 


should do more of its manufacturing 
keep its 
at the 


some interest charges. 


credit untarnished so it can 
lowest rates and lessen its burden 
It should keep its statute 


hooks clear of crude and extravagant laws which 


mone \ 


serve nothing but the purposes of cranksand dem 


agogues and drive rich men to the seclusion of 
non-residence. 
government are much too 
officials and too 


towns and 


immunity of 


great cities and the 
expenses of local 


There 


much elaborate orga 


heavy. are too many 
ization in small 
Nagging laws and 
that 


should culti- 


sparsely settled countries. 


gad-fly officials make 
like a 


| 
vate assiduously all those 


a combination draws 


The West 
characteristics which 


plaster. 


overly 


will excite the love and admiration of her own 


sonsand daughters. Beautiful towns, good roads. 
the best schools, active churches and reasonable 
far they cost. And, 


West wishes to make pro- 


laws will save more than 


finally, if the sure of 
pitiating the gods, she should offer up her politi- 
cal demagogues asa burnt offering 

In all this there is practical good sense and it is 
all the more gratifying as coming from Kansas, 
minently the home of the 


schemes for 


which has been pre 


calamity-howler and of fantastic 
manufacturing unlimited paper money at Wash- 
it to people on any or no 


is. the West is getting on 


ington and loaning 
The truth 
remarkably well and is steadily reducing its debt 
to the 
assumed to open farms and carry on business on 
The older Western States, 
Illinois and Wisconsin, 
way with Eastern capital 
The line between 


security. 


East. Every year it lessens the burdens 
borrowed capital. 
such as Indiana, were 
developed in the same 
and they hav 
the loaning and the borrowing parts of the coun- 
try is all the time To some 
extent Minnesota and Iowa now loan money to 
the farther West. It will not be long before 
Kansas, Nebraska, the two Dakotas and Wash- 


ington will be as independent of Eastern financial 


become rich. 


movine westward. 


aid as Ohio is to-day. 
c en = 

A GREAT YEAR FOR GOLD MINING. 

It is plain that 1893 is going to be a great year 
for gold mining. From all parts of the gold belts 
the Cascades and 
Sierras we the 
yellow metal from the rocks and the auriferous 
gravels. The depression in silver has turned the 


of the Rocky Mountains and 


hear of new enterprises to get 


attention of mining men everywhere to the pos- 
sibilities of successful working of quartz deposits 
By the new cyanide of pot- 
quartz 


and placer ground. 


assium gold-bearing can be 
worked to 
made to yield up a paying amount of gold under 


process of milling and amalga- 


process 
good advantage that could not be 
the old, simple 
mating. Then there 
ground that was once worked over in a crude wa\ 
with the old, cheap apparatus of the shovel and 
the sluice that reworked with 
better returns than it gave before, with the mod- 
ern appliances of hydraulic pipes. Take, for 
example, the Swauk placers, in Washington, 
near Ellensburg. A good deal of gold has been 
taken from them by miners working individu- 
ally, but now a ten-mile flume is building and the 
whole gulch will be washed with the best 
hydraulic machinery. Another example may be 
found on the Missouri River, in Montana, where 
the gravel carries gold for a distance of over a 
hundred miles. In the spring a powerful machine 


is a great deal of placer 


box can now be 


out 
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will be set at work on a flat boat that will by the 
air-exhaust principle raise the gravel from the 
bottom of the river and take out the gold dust 
and nuggets. 

For the past ten years silver has had the su- 
remacy. Prospectors hunted for 
silver ledges and capitalists put their money into 
working silver mines. Now the capitalist says, 
‘Show me a gold mine and I will put money in 
it; but there is too much silver produced al- 
ready.” Any promising gold proposition com- 
mands instant attention. It is not improbable 
that a few years of active gold development may 
even up the two metals at something like their 
old relative of value. That would be a 
blessing for the whole world. The paper cur- 
rency of the world needs two legs to stand upon 
to be safe. Now the silver leg is getting shorter 
all the time and there is danger that the whole 
body of the currency will topple over. Let us 
earnestly wish success to all searchers for the 
yellow gold. While the financiers are disputing 
as to the best way to get silver out of its present 
depression they may find the solution with their 
picks and “‘giants,” their stamp mills and smelt- 
ers. Good luck to them. The nations of the 
earth were never yet overstocked with gold and 
never will be. The more they find the better for 
trade and for the welfare of the people. 

ee 
A GREAT LAND GRANT. 

Twenty-eight years ago a persistent, enthusi- 
astic Maine Yankee obtained from Congress the 
largest grant of land ever made before or since 
in aid of the building of a railroad. His name 
was Josiah Perham and the grant was of about 
50,000,000 acres to the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company, of which he was president. Perham 
had been a store-keeper,a woolen manufacturer 
and a traveling showman with a panorama. He 
knew nothing of the building or operation of 
railroads but he was a persuasive talker, and a 
man of honesty and courage. He began his agita- 
tion as early as 1853, and in 1859 he organized a 
few of his Maine friends and neighbors into a 
corporation called the People’s Pacific Railroad 
Company. Later he obtained a Massachusetts 
charter for hiscompany and took in a few Boston 
men who helped him with money. Thus far his 
project was to build a road from the Missouri 
River to San Francisco Bay, but when the Union 
and Central Pacific bills were passed by Congress 
in 1862 he promptly shifted his ground to the 
Northern route which had first been advocated 
many years before by aman named Whitney and 
had been surveyed under direction of the War 
Department by Isaac I. Stevens in 1853 and 1854. 
Perham haunted the lobbies and committee 
rooms at Washington, distributing his pamphlets 
are arguing with congressmen and newspaper 
men. He finally won over to his views many of 
the foremost statesmen at the national capital. 
His bill was passed in 1864 in the midst of the 
final throes of the great civil war. It was im- 
possible then to enlist capital in his gigantic pro- 
ject for building a road through two thousand 
miles of wilderness and he died in 1868 a poor and 
disappointed man, before a single rail had been 
laid on his projected line. 

The great enterprise was taken up by Jay 
Cooke in 1869,and with the prestige of the suc- 
cess of that remarkable financier in handling 
Government loans during the war, sufficient 
bonds were sold to build the road from Duluth 
to Bismarck, 417 miles, and to construct a hun- 
dred miles on the Pacific Coast, from the Colum- 
bia River to the head of Puget Sound. Then 
came the financial crash of 1873 and the company 
went into bankruptcy. It was nursed carefully 
by a receiver and reorganized in 1876 by the con- 
version of all the outstanding bonds into pre- 
ferred stock, which was made exchangeable for 
any lands of the company east of the Missouri 


everywhere 


ratio 








River. The stock went down and down until it 
could be bought for ten or twelve cents on the 
dollar and many of the large holders were saga- 
cious enough to exchange it for the fertile lands 
of the Red River Valley, the value of which for 
wheat raising had just been demonstrated by the 
farms opened by Geo. W. Cass of New York and 
Benjamin P. Cheney of Boston, then directors 
of the company. Thus the company sold a great 
deal of its best lands without getting much 
money for them. With the general revival of 
business in 1878 came a heavy movement of 
emigration to the plains of Northern Minnesota 
and Dakota and a period of active land selling 
began and lasted until 1889. The completion of 
the road through to the Pacific Coast in 1883 
opened the farming lands of Eastern Washington 
to settlement and the company made rapid sales 
of its best lands in that region. 

The sales in recent years, while not as large as 
in the years of heavy migration to the North- 
west following the opening of the road across the 
continent, have been regular and continuous and 
have covered all parts of the grant. Last year 
over half a million acres found sale in tracts 
averaging 176 acres to each purchaser. The 
total sales upto June 30th, 1892, amounted to 
8,303,303 acres and the company had unsold at 
that time 38,521,656 acres. With the net pro- 
ceeds of land sales east of the Missouri River the 
company has cancelled about $14,500,000 of its 
preferred stock, and about $6,500,000 of its old 
bonds issued on the Missouri and Pend d‘Oreille 
divisions. No question as to the substantial bene- 
fit the land grant has been to the company ina 
financial way can be raised and it probably ad- 
vanced the construction of the road by at least 
ten years. 

The administration of a great land grant like 
that of the Northern Pacific demands a wider 
range of information than almost any other kind 
of business, for it is not a matter merely of sell- 
ing lands, but must concern itself constantly with 
the settlement of the country covered by the 
grant, the establishment of industries that will 
produce traffic for the road, the building up of 
towns and cities, the opening of mines, the ex- 
ploitation of forests—in a word, with all the di- 
versified business interests of the inhabitants of 
many States. There must be intimate knowledge 
of the natural conditions, products and resources 
of the country and a thorough acquaintance with 
men, politics and business affairs in all the com- 
munities with which the road comes in contact. 
The character of the land itself is ascertained bya 
thorough system of examination. As fast as the 
Government surveys are made a force of trained 
examiners takes up each section and goes over 
every quarter in detail, preparing small maps 
which, with the notes appended,show the nature of 
the surface, the character of the soil, the waier- 
courses, if any, the grasses, minerals, etc. If the 
land is timber or coal land the examiners are 
men of expert knowledge in relation to timber 
or coal. Thus the land department obtains an 
accurate accountof every 160 acre tract to which 
it has received title from the Government and 
can judge of its value and give information con- 
cerning it to any intending purchaser. 

The headquarters of the Northern Pacific land 
department are at St. Paul, and its territory is 
divided into two districts by the western line of 
Montana. Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota 
and Montana come within the eastern district, 
and Idaho, Washington and Oregon belong to 
the western district. For each district there is 
a general land agent, one having his office in St. 
Paul and the other in Tacoma. These officials 
are responsible to the head of the department, 
the land commissioner, whose office is in St. 
Paul. A general emigration agent is also an 
officer ot the department. He issues a great deal 
of attractive literature and provides for its dis- 





tribution through traveling agents of the com- 
pany and to persons who write for information. 
Handsome map folders are published descriptive 
of the various States to which the grant extends. 
A new feature in the literature of this office con- 
sists of newspaper sheets containing letters from 
farmers who narrate in their own words their 
experiénces and successes as settlers in the 
Northwest. This is found to be an effective 
method of spreading information and encourayg- 
ing settlement. People into whose hands these 
printed sheets of letters come often correspond 
with one or more of the writers and learn of par- 
ticular opportunities for obtaining land or going 
into business which induce them to join the 
movement of Western migration. The best 
emigration agent is always the successful settler 
if he can be got to put his experience on paper 
so as to interest others who are thinking of seek- 
ing homes in a new country. 

The tax office is another essential branch of 
the land department. There is a tax commis- 
sioner who, with his assistants, must keep track 
of every taxable piece of land in the whole vast 
grant and labor with county authorities to 
secure reasonable rates of taxation. A great deal 
of close detailed work and a great deal of travel 
are required for the successful management of this 
branch of the land business. Tact, good nature 
and persistence come into play in resisting the 
natural tendency of assessors to put heavy bur- 
dens upon non-resident land-owners and especi- 
ally upon railroad corporations. 

The department spends a good deal of money 
in obtaining accurate information concerning 
new regions inviting to settlement. Let us sup- 
pose, for an illustration, that a man comes into 
its ofticein St. Paul and wants to know something 
about irrigated or irrigable lands in Montana 
or in Washington. He will be shown maps on 
which all the lands now under ditch and those 
which will be covered by the new canals under con- 
struction are plainly indicated and he will be told 
what has been done by settlers of experience in 
irrigated farming—just what-crops they have 
raised and the yield of each. He can learn the 
cost of land and water and if he desires can see 
photographs of orchards of peach, apple, prune 
and pear trees. Or, let us suppose he thinks of 
going into cattle or sheep ranching in the west- 
ern part of North Dakota or in Montana. The 
department can tell him where he can find good 
unoccupied range, and give him the facts as to 
the actual results of the industry freshly 
gathered from men engaged in it. If he be a 
lumberman ora miner he can find here ample 
information concerning his own special occupa- 
tion and the opportunities for him to engage in 
it in new fields. In fact the land department is a 
great bureau of information constantly supplied 
with fresh material calculated to be of service to 
the intending settler. 

A large amount of good farming land still re- 
mains unsold in the Northern Pacific grant. 
Considerable of this lies in the hard-wood belt of 
Minnesota but much the largest area ison the 
prairies of Central and Western North Dakota. 
The valleys of Montana, which are highly pro- 
ductive under irrigation, contain a good deal 
of unsold railroad lands and so do the plains of 
Eastern Washington and the attractive valleys of 
Central Washington; and in Western Washing- 
ton the settlers constantly purchase small tracts 
for clearing and cultivation. The timber lands of 
the company will be an important source of re- 
venue for many years tocome. These lie in Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Montana, Idaho, Washington 
and Oregon. The general policy in relation to 
timber is to sell the stumpage and retain the 
land for future sale. 

The land department of a railroad necessarily 
accumulates some fund of unpopularity because 
it is compelled to disappoint a large number of 
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men who seek to use it to advance their private 
interests. It must say no to a multitude of peo- 
ple. It cannot give away the property it has in 
charge without betraying its trust to the stock 
and bondholders of the company, and it cannot 
be a special providence to help men out of their 
difficulties. Neither can it put money into their 
undertakings or pay them for proffered services 
of doubtful value. It may be truthfully said, 
however, of this department of the Northern 
Pacific that its efforts to promote the develop- 
ment of the new States of the Northwest are re- 
cognized by the solid, prominent men of affairs 
throughout the whole length of its grant and 
that thousands of settlers who have achieved 
success in the new homes of their choice ac- 
knowledge their obligations to it for calling 
their attention to the opportunities which have 
led to their better condition in life and giving 
them trustworthy information to guide their mi- 
gration, their location and their business efforts. 
It has always sought to be fair, candid and con- 
servative in its statements concerning the im- 
mense regions of new country to which it invites 
attention. 








*@. 


THE Minneapolis millers have won their case 
against the railroads before the Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission. The roads have been charg- 
ing the same rate on wheat to Duluth and Min- 
neapolis, irrespective of the length of the haul 
from initial points. Now the Commission 
that in all cases where the haul is shorter to 
Minneapolis than tothe head of the lake, Min 
neapolis should have a lower rate, and the Com- 


Says 


mission goes on to district the territory, name 
the roads and specify the reduction Minneapolis 
should receive as compared with Duluth. The 
figures named range from half acent to two and 
a balf cents per hundred pounds. The Northern 
Pacific is not named in the roads affected for the 
reason that its line to Duluth from all its wheat 
territory is as short as its line to Minneapolis. If 
the other roads accept the ruling of the Commis- 
however. Northern Pacific will of 
course be compelled to meet their rates at com- 
Then Duluth can kick at being 
charged more that Minneapolis for hauls of equal 
The problem of how to satisfy both cities 


. ~ 
sion, the 


petiny points. 


length 


is a knotty one. 
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A GENTLEMAN from Portage la Prairie, Mani- 
toba, stopped off at Crookston. on his way down 
to St. Paul. He found wheat selling for eight 
cents more a bushel in the Minnesota town than 
in his own place, and pursuing his inquiries he 
discovered than good coal oil could be bought for 
fifteen cents a gallon, while he was obliged to 
pay forty-five or fifty for a poor article at home. 
No wonder there is discontent in Canada over 
the present condition of affairs. The movement 
for Canadian independence, which to most of its 
advocates means the necessary first step towards 
inion with the States, is growing every day. 

et oe wa 

A WORD to our Northwestern exchanges. Let 
us all agree to stop overworking the word city 
by applying it to every hamlet and village. We 
are moved tothis appeal by reading an article in 
the Spokane /?eview under glowing head lines, 
one of which is ‘‘A Splendid Little City.” The 
place described turns out to be the town of Rath- 
drum, which, according two the article, has about 
100 inhabitants. Why cannot we have a few 
towns and villages in the West? No place with 
less than ten thousand population should be 
called a city. We don’t call a bush atree ora 
child a man. 


THE good roads convention held in St. Paul 
last month resulted in the organization of the 
Minnesota State Roads Inprovement Association, 
and was a most important and successful affair. 








YEARS ago, while in newspaper work at Wash- 
ington, I knew somewhat intimately two remark- 
able men whom death has removed during the 
past month—General Butler and Ex-President 
Hayes. Butler was a man of powerful and active 
intellect, whose dominant trait was combative- 
ness. He had many admirable elements of char- 
acter and was a good friend to those he liked, 
but he was above all things a fighter,and in his ag- 
gressive ambition he did not always consider the 
rights and interests of other people. As social 
company he was one of the most interesting and 
attractive men I ever met in public life. Hayes 
was a born conciliator and was the man of all 
others to take the country through the critical 
period that followed the reconstruction of the 
Southern States. He was a great student of po- 
litical history and his model among the older 
presidents was Monroe, whose administration 
was called the era of good feeling. Both were 
intensely patriotic. Butler impressed every one 
with whom he came in contact with his wonder- 
ful mental force and activity, but he inspired as 
much antagonism as friendship. At one period 
in his career as a Boston lawyer, firms and cor- 
porations having large interests at stake in the 
courts used to retain him when they made no use 
of his services, just to keep him from being em- 
ployed by the other side, so much was he feared 
for his masterful way of crowding a law suit 
through to success without regard to its merits. 
Hayes was not a great man, but he was by no 
means asmall man. He had tact and judgment 
as well as amiability, he understood human 
nature and was a very close observer of the cur- 
rents of public opinion and of all forces at work 
in the field of national politics. When I first 
knew him he wasa young member of the House 
from Cincinnati, fresh from campaigning with 
the Western armies. Before he had served his 
first term the Republicans of Ohio wanted to run 
him for governor. He counselled with the older 
members from Ohio, Schenck, Garfield and Bing- 
ham, and they advised him to decline the nomi- 
nation and remain in Congress. They told him 
the governorship was not much of an office any- 
how and that there were great issues to be set- 
tled in Congress upon which he could make a re- 
putation. He was silently thoughtful for a few 
moments and then replied: ‘‘Ohio has nineteen 
congressmen and only one governor. I believe 
I would rather be governor.” That decision 
shaped all his future career and ten years later 
made him President of the United States. 


THE so-called Diamond Basin, in Southern 
Idaho, is in Ada County, forty miles southeast 
of the town of Nampa and twenty miles south of 
the Snake River. Hundreds of prospectors 
rushed in last November and December to stake 
out claims. Few of them had any appliances for 
mining and the ground froze too soon for any 
work to be done in sinking shafts. The region 
is volcanic in its formation and the stones thus 
far discovered have been found very near the 
aurface in a sort of conglomerate, underlaid with 
blue clay. Their value has not yet been definitely 
settled. The tirst reports were all to the effect 
that they were true white diamonds, but later 
accounts say that they are all decidedly off color 
and that not asingle really valuable stone can 





thus far be traced to the basin, although the 
shrewd jewelers in Boise have exhibited some 
fine cut stones and sold them for high prices as 
Idaho gems. This may be a trick to work off 
their old stock. So much interest has been awak- 
ened in the discoveries, however, that there will 
certainly be a good deal of prospecting and dig- 
ging done as soon as the spring opens, not only 
in the basin, but all along the Snake, from the 
Southern Idaho deserts up to its sources in the 
Rockies. 


A WIRY, nervous, keen-eyed, enthusiastic 
man, one of the type of born prospectors and 
promoters, came into the office of this magazine 
one day last month. He hails from Montana and 
knows a great deal about precious metals and 
precious stones. ‘*That diamond basin in South- 
ern Idaho will not amount to anything,”’ he said. 
“If any real gems are found there they have been 
washed down from a point over a hundred and 
fifty miles further up the Snake River. The real 
diamond field is near the head of the Snake. It 
was discovered eight years ago by three men 
who were prospecting for gold. Two of them 
went to New York with a number of stones they 
had found, leaving the third on the ground to 
hold the claim. The stones were pronounced by 
a leading lapidary to be diamonds of the first 
water. The two prospectors set out to return to 
the site of their discovery but were drowned on 
the way in fording a stream. The third man be- 
came tired of waiting for his companions and 
concluded that the stones were only crystals, so 
he abandoned the claim. He was found lately in 
British Columbia and gave such directions as to 
the location of the gulch where the diamonds 
were discovered that a search is now being made 
for the spot. It will be found in the spring, in 
all probability, and then there will be a big, 
genuine diamond excitement.” 


ON the bear side of the Idaho diamond flurry 
come the inquiries set on foot by the New York 
Times. In the first newspaper accounts of the 
discoveries in the Snake River region it was 
stated that an expert named S. Kunz, of the 
house of Tiffany & Co., had visited the field and 
pronounced the stones to be genuine. Every- 
body who has made any study of gems knows 
that Kunz is the best American authority on 
precious stones and is the author of a book on 
the subject. His name is Geo. I. Kunz, however, 
and not S. Kunz, and he has not been away from 
New York since the Idaho discoveries were 
made. Furthermore, he tells the Times that the 
only Idaho stones submitted to him for examina- 
tion have proved to be common quartz crystals. 
Mr. Kunz is the man who visited the sapphire 
field in Montana soon after the discoveries there 
began to attract public notice and his endorse- 
ment of the character of the stones found in that 
locality opened the way for the efforts which se- 
cured English capital for the working of El- 
dorado Bar. Either there has been an attempt 
to make fraudulent use of his name and reputa- 
tion to bolster up a bogus sensation, or there is 
some other Kunz who doesn’t hail from Tiffany’s 
and who probably knows very little about 
diamonds in the rough. Meanwhile the diamond 
seekers will have to wait with what patience 
they can command for the ground to thaw out in 
the Southern Idaho deserts to put the question 
of the real value of the recent discoveries toa 
final test. Unquestionably the fact that sap- 
phires, rubies and emeralds are found in Montana 
gives great color to their hopes. 


WASHINGTON can hardly be called a new State 
now. ‘The bloom is off the boom” of real estate 
speculation. The cities and townsare established 
and there are over fifteen hundred miles of rail- 
road in operation. Nevertheless there are lots 
of new things to discover and no end of new op- 
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portunities for new men of enterprise. For ex- 
ample,a vein of coal was opened on the Columbia 
River, near the mouth of the Okanogan lately, 
and in Garfield County a three-miles-long ledge 
of onyx has just been found. Here is onyx 
enongh to supply the world and this beautiful 
stone can be taken out in slabs so cheaply that it 
will be brought into competition with marble for 
table and bureau tops and for interior finish in 
handsome residences and buildings. 
New finds of gold-bearing quartz are all the time 
being made on the slopes of the Cascade Mount- 
ains and some St. Paul men are now opening a 
a great pillar of copper ore which runs up a 
steep mountain side. You can’t buy town lots 
and sell them at fifty per cent advance next 
week or next month, but if you want to get right 
down to the work of developing the solid re- 
sources which nature has provided with lavish 
hand, you may be sure that those resources are 
not all corralled yet and will not be for many 
years to come. 


business 


IT is not necessary to have a big mill in order 
to make first-class flour, yet the big mills have 
an advantage in getting a reputation for their 
product because they make so much of it that it 
can become widely known. A huge mill like the 
Pillsbury, in Minneapolis, is simply a number of 
mills under one roof. Any miller who gets an 
outfit of the best modern machinery, buys the 
best wheat and understands his trade can make 
just as good flouras the largest mill in the world. 
The small millsin the North Dakota towns were 
fora long time under the disadvantage of not 
being known and not having strength enough, 
acting separately, to make themselves known. 
Their flour was largely sold to speculators who 
emptied it out of the original sacks and barrelsand 
put it into others labelled ‘‘Minneapolis XXX,” 
and sold it for a considerable advance over what 
they paid for it. Now these mills are all banded 
together in an association, which has its head- 
quarters at Grand Forks and keeps a selling 
agent in London. The scheme works admirably 
and North Dakota flour is gaining a reputation 
in Europe proportioned to its merits. 

I DON’T take much stock in the theory hypo- 
thetically advanced by the Mandan Pionecr that 
the artesian wells in the Dakotas are lessening 
the flow of the Missouri River. These wells are 
all east of the Missouri and if the scientists are 
right the water they tap comes in veins all the 
way from the Rocky Mountains and passes under 
the channel of the river. It is hardly probable 
that the veins, after extending say a hundred 
miles this side of the Missouri, turn back and dis- 
charge into that stream. And even if this be 
the case there are not enough wells yet to pro- 
duce any appreciable effect. It may be regarded 
as heresy to say so, but I don’t believe there 
will ever be any very great number of artesian 
wells in the Dakotas. Artesian irrigation was 
something of a fad two years ago, born of a 
series of dry years and stimulated by a Govern- 
ment appropriation. Noone has yet been able 
to figure out a profit on investing three thousand 
dollars in a well to irrigate an eighty-acre field. 
For fire protection such wells as those at James- 
town, Aberdeen and Huron are all right anda 
great public benefit, but they are too expensive 
for the average farmer to indulge in. The peo- 
ple along the Missouri Valley need not be wor- 
ried about the navigation of the Big Muddy 
being ruined by the well-diggers. 


ARCHITECTS, builders and lumber dealers 
throughout the Fast are now pretty well in- 
formed as to the remarkable merits of the cedar 
shingles made in Western Washington and the 
demand for them is constantly increasing. Last 
year 125 new shingle mills were builtin the State 
and there will be many more put up this, year. 








The output of all the Washington mills is now 


about 14,000,000 shingles per day. In figuring on | 
the future of this important new industry the | 


Puget Sound Lumberman says that there are 
50,000 lumber dealers in the United States and 
that only 5,000 now sell cedar shingles. When 
25,000 dealers handle them 1,000 shingle mills 
will be kept busy in Washington cutting 70,000,- 
000 shingles per day. The best feature in the 
outlook is the fact that there is no probability of 
the raw material being exhausted for a century 
tocome. A single quarter-section of land in the 
cedar districts will supply logs enough to keep a 
mill busy for three or four years, so dense is the 
growth of the timber and so enormous is the size 
of the trees. 


WASHINGTON is going to beat Wisconsin in 
the hight of its monolith at the World’s Fair, 
provided the Tenino stone quarry owners can get 
their great shaft safely transported to Chicago. 
They propose to cut out a block 130 feet long and 
weighing 300 tons. The Wisconsin monolith, 
quarried near Bayfield, is 115 feet long. If the 
big Wasbington stone gets to the fair the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad will have to build three cars 
specially for its transportation. 


OUR engraving last month of the extensive 
new milling plant at Old Superior, consisting of 
three big modern mills, each with its grain ele- 
vator, has attracted a great deal of notice. It is 
one thing to write about a development of this 
kind and another to picture it. The reader may 
read the article and he may not, but he is sure to 
look at the picture and to gather from it a more 
lasting impression than would be produced by 
pages of description. In this busy age there is 
nothing like illustrations to tell the story of the 
world’s progress. Business men are not yet half 
awake to the value of good pictorial advertising. 
This is the day of the sketch artist, the photo- 
grapher and the process engraver and of the 
periodical which makes liberal use of their ser- 
vices. 

OnE of the heaviest burdens on the farmers of 
Minnesota is the two per cent tax on mortgages, 
and yet their representatives in the legislature 
are not sufliciently enlightened to repeal it. 
This tax makes a farm loan cost eight per cent 
interest instead of six. It gives the money-lender 
an excuse for adding the two per cent tax to the 
interest rate, although not one mortgage in fifty 
is reached by the assessor at all. Most of them 
are held in the East and those owned in the State 
are ingeniously traded from county to county 
so that the ownership does not appear to be in 
the county where they are recorded. For ex- 
ample, aSt. Paul manowning a mortgage trades 
it for one of the same amount with a Minneapolis 
man. [Each makes affidavit that he has sold the 
mortgage that appears of record in his name. 
The assessors do not trace the ownership any fur- 
ther than to ascertain whether or not it has gone 
out of the county. It is not their duty to do so, 
Thus both the mortgages which have been ex- 
changed escape taxation. But the borrower goes 
on paying the eight per cent interest just the 
same. 





INSTEAD of tunneling under the harbor en- 
trance at Duluth to get access to Minnesota 
Point it is now proposed to fill up the present en- 
trance after first digging a new and broader one 
two miles down the Point. This is an excellent 
suggestion. The plan would give Duluth two 
miles of additional harbor frontage available for 
docks and shipping and would open a channel 
into the harbor that would be equally available 
for the commerce of Duluth and Superior. The 
old channel was dug in the infancy of the cities 
at the head of the lake and is of scanty width for 
the big vessels that now carry the bulk of the 
heavy traffic in wheat, ore and coal. A new 











channel could be excavated with steam dredges 
for less than the cost of tunneling under the old 


one. 


- ~ *@e 
Electricity in Montana, 
An ele 


Helena is 


trician 
enthu- 


Says the Helena Independent 
who visited 
siastic about the prospects for the future of that 
industry in Montana. Insubstance hesaid: ‘We 
are on the eve of what will undoubtedly be the 


recently very 


greatest period of development ever known in 
this country, and it will be largely in the line of 
electrical inventions and their practical adapta- 
tion to ordinary uses of mankind. 
soon to be introduced in the market will so in- 
crease the electrical energy to be from 
coal that the expense of running plants will be 
greatly reduced. Butin the Mastern States, ex 
cept in favored localities, the item of fuel will al- 


New processes 


derived 


ways be an obstacle to the general use of electric- 
ity. In Montana and other States we 
will tind our widest field, because in all localities 
where water power is abundant electricity will 


mountain 


be almost as cheap as air. The conversion of 
cold water directly into light, heat and power, 
with our present understanding, seems to be the 
limit of economical The 


waterpowers of Montana will all scon be 


existence. numerous 
under 
harness, and the energy developed will propel all 
railroad trains, as well as push tramways intoall 
public roads. {very individual will be able to 
own his electrical buggy, made something in the 
shape of a tricycle, with the power to go on pleas- 
ure or business oniron rails to any point in the 
State at the rate of fifty or more miles per hour. 
Heavier vehicles will enable farmers to bring 
their crops to the nearest market; wires radia- 
ting from central points will light all highways 
and streets, as well as buildings, turning night 
into day. The maturity of crops will be hastened 
in the same manner by forced growth under ar- 
tificial glare. All habitations will be heated to 
the temperature of human comfort, and insulated 
iron rods at intervals under ground will warm the 
soil, so that lawns and flower and vegetable gar- 
dens will never know a winter. Electrical cook- 
ing and dish washing utensils will make the kitch- 
en work a source of pleasure. Every house will 
be provided with a motor which will run the sew- 
ing machine as well as rock the cradle. A_ but- 
ton touched at the bed side in the morning will 
turn on the light, another engages the heating 
apparatus and a third starts the breakfast to cook- 
ing. All this being done practically without cost 
by the unceasing fall of water at some neighbor- 
ing locality. 

The conditions existing in Montana favorable 
for economical production of electrical energy 
will make this State suitable for a population far 
more dense than could exist in any Eastern State. 
It means large cities and highly cultivated farms. 
Its ramifications take in parks, schools, libraries 
and every imaginable thing that enters into the 
economies and enjoyments of life. It will enor- 
mously increase the value of real estate, both 
urban and sub-urban. Whenasked how soon you 
can have this I say right now. All you have to 
do is to put in dams and water wheels, string 
your wires and a boom will start the like of which 
has never been seen. I would also advise capi- 
talists to buy good copper properties. 

a 
A Great Agricultural State. 


The area of North Dakota is 45,000,000 acres; 
the acreage of tillable land is 30,000,000; the num- 
ber of acres under cultivation is 4,000,000. The 
total yield of wheat in 1891 was 64,713,520 bushels, 
more than 9,000,000 bushels than was produced 
by any other State. From these figures it will be 
seen that North Dakota, young as she is, is one 
of the most important agricultural States of the 
Union and that her immense resources have only 
just begun to be developed. 





we 
_ 
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EASTERN WASHINGTON LAND ON THE COLUMBIA 
AND YAKIMA RIVERS—HOW TO GET IT, 
AND WHY. 


[am well acquainted with t and embraced 

the following descriptive article and know 
from personal observation that the statements 
herein made are true. They offer land with 
more advantages. at a lower price, with the 
greatest increase in value. and by far the safest 
guaranty for investment, in the United States 
Nature having lavished her gifts here so as to 
insure success by giving a warm, dry climate, 
combined with a plentiful supply of water, crops 
fofow with nochance of failure. Expend the 
same time and money here that you do trying to 
grow acrop east of the Rockies, where drought 
and floods, wind and cyclone. hail and snow, bug 


and rust give battle, and you will reap abundant 


harvest. Irrigation gives rain when needed, and 
without devastating storms: nocrickets nor grass- 


hoppers to clean the farmer out every year or 


two. The unimproved land can be cleared of 
sage-brush and plowed for less than tive dollars 
per acre; while on Puget Sound its costs from 
twenty-five to one hundred and fifty dollars per 
acre to clear off the timber and put the same. 
class of land under cultivation. Here, between 
the Rocky Mountains and the Cascade Range, is 
the valley now generally recognized as possess 

ing the most favorable conditions for hop-grow 


ing in the West: and that means. in America 


The yield is twice as large as in the Eastern 
States. Owing to the soil being peculiarly 
adapted to hop-raising and to irrigation, the 
flavor of the »p is very fine One point is of in- 
calculable importance The hop-louse makes its 
appearance, but when dry weather commences 

which is early in the life of the hop louse—it 


ceases to propagate, is dried up and disappears 


Note the following: **My last crop of hops was 


at the rate of twenty-one tons to twenty acres. | 
] 


have realized an average of about twenty cents 


per pound here: this has left mea profit of about 


$250 per acre I find all kinds of farming more 


satisfactory and profitable under the irrigation 


system of the Yakima Valley than by any other 


H. ¢ 


Now, to appreciate understandingly the 


process J irpenter 


value 
for it will 


of these lands one must examine them, 


seem strange to one not posted. that there are 
acres of land here that have been sold for from 
$200) to $500 per acre, while there is just the same 
kind of soil, only having no fruit nor vines on it, 
with all the other advantages that nature has 


bestowed, for sale at from $15 to $60 peracre, and 


the following tracts which | have to offer for 
sale are such lands as can be made to produce 
the same profit as the most valuable land in the 
State in the same crops 


' good land 


First—Fine Peach Land. One hundred and 
sixty acres on the Columbia River, within two 
miles of N. P. Railroad station, with perpetual 
water-right, for cash or five year contract, $60 
per acre. 

Second—160 acres of land 
railroad station (adjoining lands are well im- 
proved): fine prune land, for $50 per acre, includ- 
ing a perpetual water-right. 

Third—A perfect little farm for fruit or hops; 


for alfalfa, with water-right, for the 


ior 
small price of $45 per acre. 

Fourth 
require irrigation; price $3 per acre; in connec- 
tion with it, forty acres of fine apricot land, with 


640 acres grazing land which does not 


water-right, at $50 per acre. 

Fifth—640 acres of excellent hop, corn and 
potato land, second to none in the world, and for 
small fruit farms the most desirable, as it can be 
put under the highest state of cultivation at very 
little expense and as the price includes a water- 
right from a responsible company owning thou- 
sands of acres of land: price $45 per acre; if de- 
sired, will sell small portions of it. A better bar- 
gain was never offered in small tracts: for if this 


land were to be colonized it would be put at 


prices ranging with other colonies, which would 
be from $150 to $200 per acre. 


within one mile of | 





Sixth—Lots for sale at Kennewick at from $50 | 
to $500. Fine system of irrigation throughout 
the townsite, in which there is a $15,000 hotel 


and great activity—this being the best site fora 


town between Spokane and Tacoma. 


Twenty thousand acres of the Yakima Irriga- 


ting and Improvement Company’s lands for sale | 


in small or large tracts at lower prices than the 
same quality of fruit and hop lands can be pur- 
chased for in any other part of the United States. 
further information call on or address 
ADRIEL B. ELY, 


ror 


iN « ( HM 
- *@e = 
PROP 


To \ Door.—It is not very often that 


barof silver bullion valued at $1,200 is used as 


a 


a | 


prop to keep a saloon door open, but such an in- | 


cident occurred in Butte. The Lexington Min- 


ing Company cn one occasion shipped seventeen 


bars of silver. After being weighed in and 


checked up they were loaded in the express com- | 


As the 
Broadway, the jolt forced 


pany’s wagon and started for the train. 
wagon was crossing 
one of the bars out and it was not noticed by the 
mi A prospector saw it, picked the bar 
up and carried it to the California brewery. It 
was summer time and he laid iton the floor lean- 
ing against the door to keep the 
When the express messenger reached the depot 
he discovered his loss, immediately reported and 


ssenger. 


door open. 


in a short time detectives and special officers 


were placed on the scent. After two days tim: 





they located the silver bar at the California 
brewery door. It was covered with dust and no- 
body seemed to notice what it was, and when 
they thought the joke had gone far enough, the 
proprietors informed the company where they 
could find the silver bar. It weighed about 102 
pounds.— Butte Inter Mountain. 
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THE LOVER. 


Ihe ly wa st 1 0 

Phe hou sl ruve to we 
And all the rest slumber 

lo live those hour new 

Phe rest y drea u 

\ vague and ire they 

The soulless hours that lapse when she 
Betakes herself away! 
He numbers not the fleeting 

Of days from sun tosutr 
When she exchanges greeting 

The morning is begu 

Phe only dark’ning hour 

When she is from his side 

Andy milight is th meu y 

Offs les he eiti 

L.. A. OSBORNE 
*@- 


The Columbian Cyclopedia. 
AXX 


(land has beer 
It : 
Valentinite, and embraces many 


We notice a good n 


of th rk 


a great deal of 


standard we has come 


examined with cure 


opens with an article on 1 Closes 


mport- 
uny botanical topies, 


inumberof articles on medical and surgical subjects. 


dary and mythical 


rious leger 


i the line f edueat nthere are many itr 


les Among 


we name Tort 


ng arti the le swhich will 


be of venerab 


Prust. Usage 


gal topic 
Preason, Treaty, 
The n 
nterest to 


nterest 


Prespuss und Useand Occupation, 


there are articles which will be of special 


the farmer. the mechatr desman, the banker 


t he entist. the olar-—in fact 


e of 


lurnlice 


tny cone 


whatever his or her spe il li work or interest 


iy be. will find the Ce Cyclopediaa great 
Many of the 
cal execution of 


the Cvelo 


storehouse of helpful nflormationr 


irticles are llustrated, the mechar 


the work is excellent, and every respect 


It 
rk forthen 


pedia is worthy of commendation is sold by agents 


and must be a most desirable we to handle 


ulars, sample ind terms can be obtained by 


the 


cur pages 


iddressing shers 


Buffalo. N.Y 


publ (sarretson fo oN X« to 


*@e 


For Good Roads. 


Mak Branch 
pamphlet 


The 


ston 


on in Col 


vedly 


ne usa of Instruct 


leges i timely upon a deser much 
s published by 
~The 


knowledge 
the 


discussed question. 
Albert A. Pe 


ss the 


paper, which 

ightly 
not the 
ymplish 


ype of Be suVSt people 


desire. but they have to 


ind 
‘onstructis 





economically effectually aece vreat 


work of wand maintaining good roads 


Nor can it 


there are so few 


be wondered at when it is remembered that 
highway eng 
the United 


olleges have already organized this de- 


trained 
fifty in 


properly neers 


rrobably not to exceed 
I 
States Two 


partment of instruction, the Massachusetts Institute 
of 
“Open Letter to the 
elicited replies 
ountry and it 


World’s Fair wi 


rechnology and Harvard University. His following 
People of the United States” has 
prominent all over the 
ected that at the 
the interest already shown. 


from people 


is expe an exhibit 


ll increase 





O. H. STILSON, 


Gcrand rapids 


Seal Lbstate- 


I have listed on my books more than four-fifths of the best business and residence property in Grand Rapids, which 
is to-day the most progressive young business center in Northern Minnesota 
increased more than 409 per cent within a year, while the business transacted, owing to the development of adjacent 
mineral lands on the west end of the Messabe Range, has increased 1,000 per cent inthe same time. Grand Rapids 
is the county seat of Itasca County and both business and residence property is cheaper than in any town in the 


West as advantageously situated, 


The population of Grand Rapids has 


I can make you 50 per cent on your investment in a year. Send for mapsand circulars. I make 
a specialty of investing money for non-residents and refer to the Grand Rapids banks and through them to any bank 


in the Northwest. Address 


O. H. STILSON, Grand Rapids, Minn. 
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UNITED STATES TO-DAY 
country for the 


Is 


\V HERE IN THI 


there sing Farmer, 


wmore 
Mine: 


promi 


Lumberman Laborer or Capitalist than 


Itasca County, Minnesota. 


Where is there a town located more beautifully. 


where the climate is more healthful. has greater possi- 


lities for the future or vrowing more rapidly thay 


ts capital 


Grand Rapids, Minnesota. 


relative to Itasca (« 


kor 


rddress 


KREMER & KING, 


further information munity 


Proprietors of Itasca County Abstract Office, 


GRAND RAPIDS, MINN. 


For Rent: 
The Hotel ““SPOFFORD,” 


Red Lodge, Mont. 


brick, just finished, will be 
ght party foraterm of years 

rty-five large sleeping spa- 
cious dining room, bar, billiard room, barber shop and 
several parlors—not a dark room in the house—steam 
heat. eleetrie lights, call and alarm system 
throughout, perfect) plumbing sewerage Fine 
corner room suitable for drug bank or small 
business. 
Only hotel 
of Cooke City 
distributing pot 
rapidly 

For terms 
tion. write 


THE ROCKY FORK TOWN & ELECTRIC CO. (Owners) 
Red Lodge, Montana. 


ut NORTHWESTERN 1 


Take this Line when You Travel. 


An elegant three-story 
leased to the ri 


Contains th 


store, 


n town of 1,500 people: present terminus 
division Northern Pacific Railroad; 
t for orthern Wyoming; growing 
further informa- 


picture of building or 


Through Passenger Service East of St. Paut. 


THE SHORT LINE from MINNEAPOLIS and St. PAUL 
t» Calc GO with three passenger trains daily. 

“BADGER STATE EXPRESS” for MILWAUKEE and 
CHICAGO, the fastest train running between the 
TWIN CITIES and CHICAGO. 

“ATLANTIC EXPRESS” connects with morning 
trains leaving CHIC4G0 eastand south. 

“NORTH-WESTERN LIMITED” for MILWAUKEE 
and CHIC4G0, equipped with Pullman and Wagner 
Private Compartment Carsand Buffet Smoking Li- 
brary Coaches; really the only train, first-class in 
every respect, between the TWIN CITIES and CAICAGO 

THE SHORT LINE from DucuvtTsH to Carcaco. Solid 
through trains known as “Chicago Speciai,”’ and mak 
ing the run in legs than sixteen hours. Pullman and 
Wagner Buffet Sleepers on this train. 

Between MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL, SUPERIOR and DULUTH 
fast day trains with Parlor Cars, night trains with 
Pullman Palace Sleepers. 

Between MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL and ASHLAND, da 
trains with Reclining Chair Cars, night trains wit 
Pullman Sleeping Cars. 


Through Passenger Service West of St Paul. 


THE SHORT LINE MINNEAPOLIS and Sr. PAvuL to 
S1oux City and Omaha, with fast day train making 
through connections to KANSAS CITY. 

FAST NIGHT EXPRESS, with Pullman Buffet 
Sieepers to Sioux City OMABA and KANsAS Ciry, 
connecting at Sioux City for Northern Nebraska, 
Black Hills and all points west. 

THE SHORT LINE between MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL 
and S1ouxX FA.LLs, day train service, with connections 
at LAKe CRYSTAL to and from ELMORE, at HERON 
LAKE to and from PIPESTONE, at S1i0UX FALLS to and 
from MITCHELL. 

Between MINNEAPOLIS, 8ST. PAUL and Central Dakota via 
Kasorva, night trains with Pullman Sleeping Cars, 
St. PAUL to TRACY. 

For further information as to connection with other 
other lines, through car service, lowest rates for tickets 
and map folder showing the entire system advertised as 
“Tae NORTAWESTERN LINE,” and representing 7,951 
miles of railway, call on the agent at vour station, or 
address T. W. TEASDALE, 

Gen’! Passenger Agt., St. PAUL. 








Northern Pacific 


RAILROAD LANDS 


FOR SALE. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company has a large quantity of very productive and desirable 


AGRICULTURAL AND GRAZING LANDS 


For sale at LOW RATES and on EASY TERMS. ‘These lands are located along the line in the States 
traversed by the Northern Pacific Railroad as follows : 


In Minnesota, - - Upwards of 1,450,000 Acres 
In North Dakota, - - “ 6,700,000 Acres 
In Montana, - - - “ 17,600,000 Acres 


In Northern Idaho, - : ” 
In Washington and Oregon, - . 


AGGREGATING 


1,750,000 Acres 
9,750,000 Acres 


OVER 


37,000,000 Acres. 


These lands are for sale at the LOWEST PRICES ever offered by any railroad ccanpany, ranging chiefly 
FROM $1.25 TO $6 PER ACRE 


For the best Wheat Lands, the best diversified Farming Lands, and the best Grazing Lands now open for settlement. 

In addition to the millious of acres of low priced Jands for saie by the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., on easy terma, 
there is stillaljarge amount of Government Jand lying in alternate sections with the railroad lands, open for entry, 
free, to settlers, undcr the Homestead, Pre-emption, and Tree Culture Laws. 


TERMS OF SALE OF NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. LANDS: 


Agricultural land of the sompany east of the Missouri River, in Minnesota and North Dakota, are sold chiefly at 
from $4 to $6 peracre. Gruzing lands at from $3 to $4 per acre. and the preferred stock of the company will be 
received at pburin payment. When lands are purchased on five years’ time, one-sixth stock or cash is required at time of 
purchase, and the baance in five equal annual payments in stock or cash, with interest at 7 per cent. 

The price of agricultural jands in North Dakota west of the Missuuri Kiver, ranges chiefly from 83 to $3.50 per 
acre, aud grazing lands from $1 25to $2 50 peracre In Montana the pr.ce ranges chiefly from $3 to $5 per acre 
for agricultural land, and from $1.25 to $2.50 percacre for grazing lands. If purchased on five years’ time, one-sixth 
cash, and the balance in five equal annual cash payments, with interest a‘ 7 per cent. per annum. 

The price of agricultural lands in Washington and Oregon ranges chiefly from $2.60 to $6 per acre. If purchased 
on five years’ time, one-itih cash. At end of first year the interest only on the unpaid amount. One-fifth of principal 
and interest due at end of each of next four years. Interest at7 percent. per anoum. 

On Ten Years’ Time.—Actual se'tlers can purchase not to exceed 320 acres of agricultural land in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon on ten years’ time at 7 per cent. interest, one-tenth 
cash at time of purchas® and baiance in bine equal anni al payments, beginning at the end of the second year. At 
the end of the first year the interest only is required to be paid. Purchasers on the ten-years’ credit plan are required 
to settie on the land purchased and to cultivate and improve the same. 


For Prices of lands and town lots in Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana, Eastern Land District of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to WM, WAUGH, Gen’! Land Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 


For prices of lands and town lots in Washington, Idaho, and Oregon, Western Land District of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to PAUL SCHULZE, Gen’! Land Agt., Tacoma, Wash. 


WRITE FOR PUBLICATIONS. 


Send for the following named illustrated publications, containing sectional land 


DO THIS! maps, and describing the finest large bodies of fertile AGRICULTURAL AND 


GRAZING LANDs now open for settlement in the United States. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company mail free to all applicants the following Illustrated Publications, con- 
taining valuable maps, and describing Minnesota, North Dakota, Montaua, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. They 
describe the country, soil, climate and productions; the agricultural and grazing areas; the mineral districts and 
timbered sections; the cities and towns; the frees Government iands; the low-priced railroad lands for sale, and the 
natural advantages which the Northern Pacific country offers to settlers. Tne publications contain a synopsis of the 
United States Jand laws, the terms of sale of railroad jands, rates of fare for settier®. and freight rates for household 
goods and emigrant movabies. The publications referred tc are as follows: 


A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF NORTH DAXOTA, showing the Government lands open to settlers, and 
those taken up, aud the raiiroad lands for sale and those solid in the district covered by the map. It contains 
descriptive matter concerning the country, soil, climate and productions, and the large areas of unsurpassed agri- 
cultural and pastoral lands adapted to diversified farming in connection with stock raising. 
SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF EASTERN WASHINGTON AND NORTHERN IDAHO, showing the 
unoccupiec and occupied Government lands, the sold and unsold raiiroad lands, witn descriptive matter relat- 
loz to this portion of the Northern Pacific country. This region contains large areas of fine agricultural lands 
and grazing ranges, rich mineral districts and valuable bodies of timber. 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF WESTERN AND CENTRAL WASHINGTON, showing the unoccupied 
and occupied Government iands, the soid aod unsold railroad lands, in Centrai and Western Washington, in- 
cluding the Puget Sound rection, with descriptive matter concerning the extensive timber regions, mineral! districts, 
and the agricultural and grazing lands. 
A MONTANA MAP, showing the Land Grant of the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., and the Government surveys in 
the districts covered by the map, with descriptions of the country, its grazing ranges, mineral districts, forests, 
and agricultural sections. 
ALSO SECTIONAL LAND MAPS OF DISTRIOTS IN MINNESOTA. 
= writing for publications, include the names and adaresses of acquaintances, and publications will be sen 
to them also. 
WRITE, FOR PUBLIC (TIONS ..They are illustrated and contain valuable maps and descriptive matter, and are 
; 7 sW.""MAILED FREE OF CHARGE to all applicants. For information relating to lands 
and tne Northern Pac.fic country, address 


P. B. GROAT, 
General Emigration Agent, 


CHAS. B. LAMBORN, 
Land Commissioner, 


or 


8ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 
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‘ la rr exte Bear Lake Citv by way of 
\ hand Kas] He also proposes t ' the 
( By ‘ ! it Northport and to build 
hie » « ek t hie Mounta nd 
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I i tha \ v Ss hern Railroad 
ea numbe exte made next spring 
s Vill be the ter nu Puget Sound and the 
Si ye g i id Ww be extended westward 
that place ‘ ist e Olympic Mountains, 
ence } th toa poir hes sof Fuca not yet 
now} I t} p fer ! ition th 
Vict ‘ lishe 
soe Bina f . , he X P Pacit teamship 
ra ( rth it lupa it Ta i t tize 
t place pre ed the vessel wit i silver service 
Ihe prese it uddre wa ide by Chas. I 
Marvin, formerly of St. Pau The Tacoma is an old 
Cunard ner, formerly illed the Batavia, which has 
be t for her ‘ ervice n the Puget Sound 


ON January 6th the Great Northerr onnected its 
tra Pacit ( ‘ I it a point thirteer 
west of the immit of the Cascade Mountains 
Iw years will be required te mplete the tunnel at 
Steve Pa und) trais “ n the meantime be 
to . er the immit na high rade s tehback 
‘ There wa ere! it the dr ng ot the 
lust spike Phe pe ng of tl 1d W e formally 
elebrated in St. Paul next sp ind the city uncil 
has ApPpro] ited > vt ara e€ expe 
A NEW ei f ser i wcite oul four miles fron 
Silver and twenty milk from the unction of the 
Okanogan and Columbia rive being developed by 





Mai. Gwvdir. FE. J.M. Hale and others who have re- 


entiy purchased it The tract is four by eight miles 


n extent, and lies between Twisp and Wolfe creeks 


tributaries of the Methow. ina mountain, and is 
blanket veins between sandstone walls A tunnel has 
been driven 300 feet to the mountain, and the coal is 
eight feet thick at the face An analysis shows a 

ke value of seventy-five per cent The deposit is 
seventy 1! es from Coulee City 


Pure Yakima Reservation is now being surveyed pre- 


paratory to allotting the lands in severalty The 


juare miles and is the 


reserve contains about sixty 
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home of almost 1,200 Indians. A gentleman who has 
ust returned fromatrip over the reserve states t 
the Yakima Republic that there is a fine tract of nearly 
indeveloped land between Fort Simcoe and Golder 
dale. which will afford room for some large settle- 
nents. Itisabout thirty-five 1 es ng Phe soil is 
like that of North Yakima, except that it conta 
more Clay It composed chietly of lava deposit 
Phey raise good crops without rigatic th wheat 
ind stock being raised very pr ibl 

rue completi f the Northern Pacific branch t 
South Bene il itte t the fact thata great 
dealof important work ha been done there noth 
way f terminal improvements. For many montl 
the Bowers dredwe has been ¢ ployed in deepening the 
Willapa River front of the Northern Pacific ter 

ils, unt vy there isacha el 600 feet width a 
having a dept! twenty x feet at mean low an 
wenty-tw feet at extreme low tice This wer ha 
CETL ONE ted under contract with the W ipa Ha 
bor Improvement Company and involved the hand 
ling of over 2.000.000 yards of sand and earth, wh 
was deposited upon the terminal grounds, a low 
marshy tract, intersected with large sloughs, and ex 
tending fora mile along the water front, and varying 
n width from 400 t feet This has been tilled in 
that it is now five feet above the original surface of 
the flat, and tw feet above the extreme high tides 
But the wor did not stop here. Lot owners volur 
tarily assessed themselves for the purpose of filling 
n the lands back of the rthern Pacitie terminals 
ind about ° wres ha thus been reclaimed. The 
st f this ! wits fully 400,000 lacor l , 

The Canadian Northwest. 

THE mines here are now running to the fullest 
apacity, No.l having put ona night shift on Monday 
Fhe daily output amounts to about eight hundred 
tons, Which is all disposed of as soon as got out. Three 
trains leave here on the east road and two on the south 
daily Lethbridge News 

BRANDON one of the most prosperous towns in the 
Canadian Northwest and claims to be the greatest 
original wheat market in the Dominior It has a fine 
fertile country all around itandenjoys the advantages 
of railway competition, having both the Canadian and 
the Northern Pacifie systems to haul its grain to Lake 
Superior shipping points 

ALTHOUGH less than a year has elapsed since the 
transfer of mining property in Slocan district. in 
British Columbia, was placed on record, $200,034 in cold 
ash has been paid for mineral claims situated in the 
district. There are now 750 locations on record in the 
office at New Denver Assessment work has been per 
formed on 120 locations, only twenty-five claims being 
ibundoned. The records show that 300 bills of sale 
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Unlike the Dutch Process 
CA No Alkaties 
= Other Chemicals 


W. BAKER & CO.’S 





used 


are 


preparation of 


BreakfastCocoa 


} which is absolutely 
: pure and soluble, 
\! Ithasmorethanthree times 
>t the strenyth of Cocoa mixed 
aw with Starch, Arrowroot o1 
tee ee more eco 


costing less th one cent a 


delicious, nour shia ig, and EASILY 
IGEST! 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


MANNHEIMER BROS. 


Mail Orders are promptly and 


carefully filled. Send for samples. 


(mporters and Retailers of Fine DRY GOODS, 


A INVESTMENT 


As Safe as Government Bonds, 


That runs indefinitely with the privilege of being 





ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 
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WEAK- ‘M AN: Cure Yourself 


FIFTEEN. os vs. 


withdrawn on sixty days’ notice.” Interest upon te ees 
payable semi-annually, in New York, Philadelphia, ryans, and sure cure for ail weakness in y ung or 
Chicago or Minneapolis Exchange. Micisn. cueneunsct tase anand, aeunte 
FIRST MORTGAGES | sions and Varicocele in 15 days; disease never 


»n improved productive city property, the only securities 
under the State 
DOLLAR 
We refer to leading banks and over 2,000 of our investors. 
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WEAK MAN 


CURE YOURSELF 
IN TWO WEEKS. 


money and health with ‘doct > wonderful “cures 
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itive remedy for the prompt lasting cure of 
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FINANCIAL. 


MINNESOTA. 


THE 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
United States Depository. 


( apital, $1.000.000 Surplus, $1,000,000 


HH I ea ‘ 1. H. Sander :. | 


s ‘ \ \ ‘ H Db. C. Shepard 
] | il | { i ‘ 

« ree \ I. ¢ Cc. W. 

I it 


MONTANA. 


[No. 1649 ] 


First National Bank. 


HELENA, MONTANA. 


United States Depository. 
Paid up Capital, - - - R500.000 


Surplus, . - - 700,000 


General Banking Business and Collections in the North 
west receive prompt attention. 


8. T. HAUSER. Pres’t. E. W. KNIGHT, Cashier 
T. H. KLEINSCHMIDT. Aas't Cashier. 
GEO. H HILL, Second Ase’t Cashier. 


ORECON. 


The First National Bank, 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Designated Depository and Financial Agents 
of the United States. 


Capitai and Surplus, - - $1,000, ° 
HENRY FAILING, President. 
H. W. CORBETT, Vice President. 
G. E. WITHINGTON, Cashier. 
H. 5. CORBETT, Aas’ Onekisr 


CONSERVATIVE 





WASHINGTON. 


ALONZO M. MURPHEY & C0. 


Spokane, Wash, 
Bankers and Brokers. 


SPECIALTY: 


First Mortgage Loans upon Spokane 
property, netting investor 


6, 7 & 8 per cent. 


D. F. PERCIVAL, President. 


BANK OF CHENEY, 


Cheney, Wash. 
Farm Mortgages. 


Eight to ten per cent on Undoubted Security. 
Correspondence solicited. For information address, 


D. F. PERCIVAL, Pres’t, or JNO. I. MELVILLE, Cashier, 
CHENEY, WASH. 


Jno. I. MBLVILLE, Casnier 


A. W. HOLLAND & SON, 


Real Estate, Insurance and Loan Agents. 


Notary Public. Negotiate First Mortgage Loans on 
improved farm and city property. 
meer and investments for non-residents attended 


SPRAGUE, WASHINGTON. 


‘‘Where Crops Never Fail.” 


First Mortgage 8 per cent Gold Bonds. 


Write for Particulars. 


ike a spe ilty of appraisals and reports on all 

tic realty | dings, securities, stocks, DUSITNeESss 

| pos S, tu Ne 1 be they city, town orcountry 

ute mimissic if trust, look up desired infor- 
ition, ete All reports complete and unbiased 

Pen year Ice? fulexperience and best of references 


ROTHSCHILD & THURSTON, 
311-312 Pioneer Bld’g, Seattle, Wash. 


Eastern Office, Pioneer Press Bld’g. St. Paul. 


RELIABLE 


FRANKLIN W. MERRITT, 


201 & 202 Chamber of Commerce Building, DULUTH, MINN. 


Real Estate, Pine, Iron and Nickel Lands, Stocks and Bonds. 


Private wire connections with New York, Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
We want Money to Loan at 8 and 10 per cent, with good securities. 


IRON LANDS. ‘\ 


CALL ON US 


IRON STOCES | 


VERMILION RANGES 


FIRST-CLASS 


tobtair 


MINES for sale at 


ie of the finest properties on the MFESABA 
DON'T FALL TO 


ible of sor 
f you are thinking of investing 


LOWEST MARKET VALUI 


Cash Capital, $1,000 OOO. 


American Casualty Insurance and Security Company 


OF’ BALTIMORE 


Employers’ and Public Liability, 


Accident Insurance. 


For informat 


T. E. PENNEY, Resident Manager, 
250 Temple Court, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


ion apply oO 


ede aie 


Boiler, Elevator and 
Security Bonds. 


/ 


J.J. WATSON, Gen. Agt. 
For Minn., N. Dak. and S. Dak., 
96 E, 4th St., St. PAUL, MINN, 


} a surgical operation 





Consumption Cured. 


An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 


in his hands by an East India missionary the formula 


of asimple vegetable remedy for the speedy and per 
Bronchitis, Catarrh 


Throat and Lung Affections, also a 


manent cure of 
Asthma and all 


Cor sumptior 


positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all 
Nervous Complaints Ilaving tested its wonderful 
P uses, and desiring to 


‘urative power n thousands of 


relieve human suffering. | will send free of charge to 
ill wh wish t 


English, with fu 


this recipe Germat French or 
ll direetions for 


with 


preparing and using 


Sent by mail, by addressi: stamp, naming this 


paper, W. A. NOYES. 820 Powers’ Block, Rochester, N. ¥ 
A Prosperous Year 

The Sioux City Er ne Works have had a very pros 
| Is veu hay ge increased and td an output of 
4) pe ent more tha for Is Pu vy into consider 
ition the severe mpetition, prices have been satis 
fu \ The de i e trade have been for 
eng barge t ip lly horse pe er I 
than last year Among the notable plant tre those 
put in for the Burlington Electr Light Company 
Burlington, lowa: the United States Electric Light & 
Power Company at Dubuque the Dubuque Street 


Railway Company at Dubuque; the Sioux City Ele 


tric Light Company, Sioux City, Towa, and a large 
twit mpound for the Imperial Mills at Duluth, and 
others They intend increasing the ipacity fully 

w-half for the year ses, which speaks well for the 
outlook In their territory 


The Reasons Why 


rhe Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R'y the favorite 
It is the oldest and was first in the field 
It's train service s the very best 


It is the first to adopt impro 
It’s sleepers are palaces on wheels 


It runs elegant Drawing Room slee 


It’s trains are lighted 
It runs 
It is the 


bY electricity 


luxurious chair cars on day trains 


only line using electric berth lamp 


It’s dining car service unexcelled. 


It’s trains run solid to Milwaukee and Chicago 


It is the best route to St. Louis and the South 
It is the best r 
It rut 


It runs twodaily trains toSt 


ute to Kansas City and the West 


s four daily trains to Milwaukee and Chicago 
Louis and Kansas City 
It is the Government Fast Mail Route 

Old Reliable 


fort and speed to patrons 


It is popularly styled the 
It furnishes safety, con 


Forinformation as to the lowest rates to 
nr 


ipply to 


ill points 
i‘ The Milwaukee,’’ 
Nicket Agent 


ted States and Canada, v 


any Coupon or to 


J.T. CONLEY, Ass’t Gen’'l Pass. Ag't 


St. Paul, Minn 
A Radical Change in the Treatment of Rupture. 


It has beenthe theory ar 
that Hernia 


ong medical men of allages 


or rupture) could not be cured, except by 


and even by that means a radical 


cure Was an exception and not the rule, and the great 


mortality following a surgical operation has made the 


practitioners of medicine and surgery very reticentin 


trying to induce their patients to resort to such means 


for relief. Thus those unfortunate people, whose fate 


it was to be so afflicted, seem to be left almost without 


a remedy except an ordinary truss, which was only 


used as a palliative treatment, which in mar Vv Cases 


seems rather touggravate the trouble than make it 


better, 
of affairs has caused some of the: 


rhis condition lore 


ngenious of the medical profession to investigate 


more thoroughly this peculiar disease and try, if 
sible, to its relief The 
that some cases get wellunder favorable circum 
within itself that a 


and after many years of patient 


pos 
fuct 
tunces 


Invent some means for 


is evidence means could be in 


vented to cure it, ete., 


study and experiment this great end has been accom- 


of St 


Paul, Minn 
Blackburn Truss, an 


Dr. J. 8S. Blackburt 
s the patentee of the 


plished by who 
nstrument 
made on an entirely new principle 


vice versa to the 


old truss; holds the viscer 1 pe rfectly in pl ice; protects 
the patient from accident from the first until cured: is 
perfectly comfortable, and effects a permanent cure in 
from two to eighteen months, 

Dr. Blackburn, in order to bring his new treatment 
for rupture more legitimately before the public, has 
interested some of the most prominent physicians of 
the country with him, and has formed what is known 
as the Blackburn Truss Company, whose headquarters 
Building, 
with branch offices in many of the 


Physicians who would 


are at Rooms 48-0 Germania Life Insurance 
St. Paul, Minn., 
principal cities of the Union 
like to use their treatment, and those sufferers who 
would like to be cured of their rupture are respectfully 
invited to write them, or, what is better, call at their 
offices and investigate their method. They refer to 
over 2,000 cases cured. Examinations free. 
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North Dakota Farm Lands. 


We have for sale 400,000 acres of the most desirable FARM LANDS in North Dakota, 
consisting chiefly of excellent WHEAT and GRAZING LANDS. 


The bulk of our lands are in BARNES COUNTY, and range in price from-$4 to $10 per acre. 


We have several thousand acres of beautiful pasture, 


which for HORSES, CATTLE or SHEEP cannot be excelled, and can be bought for five dollars per acre. 


THE SHEEP business has become an important industry in this county within the past two years and has yielded enormous profits. 


We have 


some fine pieces of land that are specially adapted to sheep raising, which can be bought for FOUR DOLLARS PER ACRE. 


We negotiate and guarantee Loans which will net 8 per cent to investor; pay taxes and make investments for 


non-residents. 


CLARE & BARCLAY, Valley City,N. D. 


References: First National Bank, Valley City, N. D.; 





North Dakota, South Dakota. 


JAS. KE. MOORE, 


Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, 


NORTHWESTERN LANDS, 


Lralie Blicek, St. Paul 


The St. Paul & Sioux City Land Co., 


The Northwestern Town Lot Co, The Prince Investment Co. 


MANAGER: 


The splendid crops now being harvested in the Northwest will at once result in bringing in new 
settlers, and prices of good, choice wild lands will soon advance. During the next three months 
the choicest selections will be secured. 

The lands embraced in my list offer the industrious farmer his finest opportunity, while for the 
capitalist there is no safer investment for surplus funds, even if no immediate use be made of the 
soil. To persons with small savings a well selected lot in one of the thriving towns of Minnesota, Iowa 
or South Dakota will prove an absolutely safe and profitable investment. 
Northwest has entered upon a career of great prosperity and rapid development. 

An illustrated catalogue of seventy-five pages, containing a list of the tracts for sale in each 


S. M. Swenson & Sons, New York; Grandin Bros., 


This section of the | 


County and State, will be mailed to any address on application, and prices will be quoted on any | 


tract good for a limited period. 


Lands and town lots will be sold on long time with easy payments. Special inducements offered | 


large investors. 


JAS. E. MOORE, Northwestern Lands, Drake Block, St. Paul, Minn. 





FINE FARM LANDS. 


ED MEN 
/x LonG puY ate 
A Now No 


Cheap and good lands for farming and 
stock raising. near railroads, schools and 
towns, Good as Illinois,Ohio or Indiana, 
and costs only ten percent as much. Get 
Farms for your boys. As an investment 
nothing will pay better. We have thous- 
ands of acres of the very best lands in 
North Dakota which we are offering at 
low prices and on long credits. 













4 





~+pSBPrBOCLAdl OFF Eah.&« 


We have an eighty acre tract immediately 
adjoining a station and townsite on the new Soo 
road in Stutsman County, North Dakota, which 
we will sell for cash for $7 an acre. There will 
be a good town here and the land will soon 


be valuable for platting. 
. 


* * 


We offer an entire section of 640 acres, only 
half a mile from this same station, at $5 an acre. 
This is a great bargain. 


ADDRESS, 

B. 8. RUSSELL, General Agent MINNESOTA & DAKOTA LAND AND INVESTMENT C0., 
Jamestown, North Dakota. 

Or, the Company’s Main Office, MANNHEIMER BLOCK, ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Bankers, Tidioute, Pa. 










ldand Improved Farr 






PO SELL OR RENT 








Management of Property of 


non-residents 


t BY) 
own, Nort™ 


e investors & per cent on gilt-edge 
Correspondence solicited 


Can secur 


Vy . {' im Tan Jonitia 
(irives County and Northern Pacil 
RAILROAD LANDS, 
at prices ranging from $2.50 to $10 per acre, 


depending on their relative location t 


the railroad 


These lands are BETTER ADAPTED TO DIVERSI- 


FIED FARMING THAN THE FAMOUS RED RIVER 
VALLEY LANDS, and cost from one-tenth to 
one-fifth as much money. 

Terms one-fifth down, balance in five annual pay 
ments, at 7 percent interest. For further particulars 
address 

WM. GLASS, Cooperstown, Griggs Co., N. D, 


[¥ you wantto buy or sell LAND inthe world renowned 
Goose Kiver Country, Trailil, Steele and Griggs 
counties, North Dakota, write 
THE GOOSE RiVER BANK, MAYVILLE, N. D. 


We have thousands of acres to sell cheap, and on crop 
orayment, if desired. For list of lands and full particulars 


address us. 
THE GOOSE RIVER BANK 
or GIBBS & EDWARDS, MAYVILLE, N. D. 


{HARLES H. STANLEY, 
Lands and Loans, 


STEELE, KIDDER Co., NORTH DAKOTA, 

T have 12,000 acres of land in Kidder and Logan 
counties that run from $3.50 to $10 per acre Terms of 
purchase, one-fifth cash and balan n long tir 

I have also several ranches well adapted to ru y 
horses, cattle and sheep. Write for maps a 


detailed information 
I 
d 


Nore Dr. Fk. HW DeVauy. Sup't 
State Board of Health, and 
U.S. Surgeon, is at the head 
Of the Institution. 


Double Chloride of Gold Remedy. 
The Keeley Institute, 


FOR THE CURE OF THE 


VAN S. TYLER, 
Real Estate and Farm Lands, 


FARGO, NORTH DAKOTA. 


CHAS. E. HEIDEL, 


sec. & Lreas. 


Liquor, Opium and Tobacco Habits, also Neurasthenia. 


** 


The only branch of the Dwight, Ills. Institute in N. Dak. 
VALLEY CITY, NORTH DAKOTA. 
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|F YOU ARE GOING TO 


sxTAR Tre WORLDS FAIR 


LIN ES Be sure and ask for your tickets via the 


NORTHERN PACIFIC ( Minneapolis & St. Louis Ry. ‘*Albert Lea 
RAILROAD CO. 
LESSEE 


WISCONSIN | 





Route,’’ the only line which will place 
you within six blocks of the World’s Fair 
Grounds. Connections made at Engle- 
OFFICIAL. wood, thus avoiding long and tiresome 
rides from the city. Two magnificent 
trains run from St. Paul and Minneap- 
olis, passing through the heart of lowa, 
and in close proximity to the U.S. Arsenal 
at Rock Island and a grand view of the 
Lower Mississippi River. DON’T pay 
the same price and put up with inferior 
Pi \ ’ : service. 


fre T he—~g (O) 
“ry. Louis Is the Finest Train to 
ano PEORIA yo 


MARLIN tee 
This is a solid train to St. Louis, 
kok & making the run in 22 hours, and is the 
ONLY DINING CAR ROUTE. 
; ING RI FLES Direct Line to Missouri River Gateways, 
pfA i @e 
Ma { 1 I t 











KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, ATCHISON, 
LEAVENWORTH, OMAHA, COUNCIL BLUFFS, 
and to LINCOLN, Neb., TOPEKA, DENVER, etc. 


Connections in Union Depots, both at Chicago and St. Louis, 
FREE CHAIR CARS | x .tezicetec. fans > of ror mare 


TO CHICAGO. | Cc. M. PRATT, c.1T.4P.a. 


For 


The Marlin Fire Arms Co., 
New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. Minneapolis, Minn. 
W. H. TRUESDALE, 


RECEIVER 





COLFAX, VWashington, 


Is the county seat and geographical, commercial, social and political center of 
WHITMAN COUNTY, 
which comprises nearly all of the celebrated ‘“‘PALOUSE COUNTRY.” 


WHITMAN COUNTY contains more good Parming Lands, more Schools, more Churches, more Mills, 
more Banks, more Newspapers, more good Towns, and more miles of paying Railroads, and EXPORTS A 
GREATER QUANTITY AND VARIETY OF PRODUCTS THAN ANY COUNTY IN THE PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST. 


This County now produces yearly SEVEN MILLION BUSHELS OF CEREALS, (most of which is exported) 
besides great quantities of Hay, Fruits and Vegetables, for which Spokane and the cities of Puget Sound and the 
mines of Eastern Washington and Northern Idaho furnish good markets. 


COLFAX has a magnificent Court House, costing $150,000; three public school buildings--one just completed at a 
cost of $30,000; also Colfax College with a competent academic corps of instructors; seven churches; three banks, with 
aggregate average statements of cash resources of $1,200,000; one daily and three weekly newspapers, two foundries 
and machine shops, two flouring mills, two saw mills, several large general merehandise stores, three drug stores, two 
exclusive hardware stores, etc., etc. Colfax sells more agricultural implements than any retail town in America. 


Electric Lights (arc and incandescent systems), water works, sewerage, fire department, paved streets, good side- 
walks, etc., etc. A large new three-story brick hotel now being constructed. A Catholic Sisters ot Charity hospital 
has been located here. 


Colfax is the LITTLE GIANT CITY of the Northwest. 


Its citizens are prosperous and liberal and will welcome men of energy and means who are seeking a 
favorable ‘eld for legitimate enterprises, or a home in a peaceful and thriving new community. 


First NATIONAL BANK, ) 
| SECOND NATIONAL BANK, 
a re a’ paver BANK OF COLFAX, { ’ TAX 
FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS: ) CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, | COLFAX, WASH. 
| J. H. BELLINGER, ACTOR & BROWN, J 
| HaRRY CORNWELL, or THE MAYOR, 
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“Spokane, the Beautiful,” 


Is to-day the most prosperous young city on the Pacific 
Coast. It has grown to 32,000 population in fourteen 
years. Agriculturally it has no equal in cities of this size 
on the Pacific Coast, or in the United States. The 
climate is unequaled, 
United States. 
Its tributary country last year produced $27,000,000 
worth of gold, silver, lead, wheat, oats and barley. It 
It has just 
given a free right-of-way worth $500,000 to the Great 
Northern Railway. It has now three transcontinental rail- 
roads and connection with a fourth—eight railroads alto- 
gether. 


Its death rate is the lowest in the 
It has no rival city within 400 miles. 


has the best water-power on the continent. 


Three hundred miles of railroad are now under 
construction in its immediate vicinity, giving employment 
to 5,000 men. It is the center of unparalleled activity, 
mining, farming and general development. It is the best 
place in the United States for men of moderate means. 
If you want the richest farming land in the country, or 


A. M. CANNON, Banker ; 


want to go into manufacturing, or mining, or gardening, 
or dairying, or if you want to loan money or make gen- 
eral investments, come to Spokane. The East is flooded 
with advertisements of ambitious young cities west of 


the 
resources. 


Rocky Mountains that are without surrounding 


Investigate before you act. Do not waste your money 
on worthless town lots. Learn the exact facts by corre- 
spondence or personal observation. The best way is to 
It will 
pay you to do so, for here you will find a new and 


wonderful world. 


make a visit to this country and see for yourself. 


Stop at Spokane. Nothing would please us so well 
as to have our friends in the East come out and see this 
beautiful city and its surrounding country. You can 
reach Spokane by the Great Northern, the Northern 
Pacific, the Union Pacific, or Canadian Pacific. 


For more detailed information, address: 


CLOUGH & GRAVES, Real Estate Agents; 

ALICE HOUGHTON & CO., Real Estate Agts.; H. L. MOODY & BRO., Real Estate Agts.; 

ALONZO M. MURPHEY & CO., Bankers; NORTHWEST MINING & AGRICULTURAL CO., 
or, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Spokane, Wash. 
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Telegraph Instruments, 
Wire, Battery, Line Supplies, Tools. 


We are also Manufacturers of Electric Light Apparatus, both Incandescent and Arc. 
Patterson Cabie, and other Electrical Supplies. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY, 


Catalogues sent on application. 


CHICAGO: 227 to 275 South Clinton St. NEW YORE: Cor. Thames and Greenwich Sts. 
HD MAT! ‘HI we. RK. C. BRI ROWN. J. WH. AR RY NOYES BROS. W CUTLER, | | ST. PAUL FOUNDRY Co., 
res. & reas res Secretary 
Importers and MANUFACTURERS OF 
THE NORTHWESTERN LIME CO. ; 
Lime, Cement, Plaster, Hair, Ete, Wholesale Druggists. ‘Architectural « Iron = Works. 
GENBRAL OFFICE Jobbers in STEEL BEAMS CARRIED 'W STOCK. 
79 East Third St.. Se ST. PAUL, MINN. Paints, Oils, Glass, Chemicals, etc., Write for prices and designs of columns. 
Wholesale Warehouses at Works on Great Northern Railway. 
3t. Paul, Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer Saint PAut, Office, Cor. Seventh and Cedar. 
100, 402, 404, 406, 408, 410, Stip_ey St., Cor. SrxTH. 


' 


THE PIONEER LOW SPEED HIGH GRADE MACHINES. 


Perret « Electric e Motors, 


All Sizes for all Purposes. Thousands now in Use. 


Perret Electric Light System. 


Complete Apparatus for Isolated Plants. 


THE ELEKTRON MANUFACTURING CO, 


Springfield, Mass. New York Office, 89 Liberty St. 


F. J. RENZ, Agent, - - 360 Minnesota Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
| | 
GRIFFIN & LAMBERT, NORTH WESTERN FUEL CO.|; TWIN CITY PACKING CO., 
Manufacturers of n Packers and Wholesale Dealers in 
Copper and Galvanized Iron Cornices, | Coal Shippers. Dressed Meats. 


Skylights, Finials, Corrugated Iron, Pitch, Gravel | 


. § Duluth, West Superior. Washburn. | packing House at Twin City Stock Yard 
and Slate Roofing. Repair Work a specialty. iiooell Green Bay, Milwaukee. i : NEW eanoewen MINN 
Estimates furnished upon app General Office: EnpicoTtt BurLDING, ST. PAUL, MINN.  Salesrooms: St. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, DULUTH. 





30 Wab ashe Street, ST. PAUL. | 


NORTHWEST GENERAL ELECTRIC 60, 


Nos. 403, 405, 407 Sibley Street, ST.PAUL, MINN. 


General Agents for all products of the Thomson-Houston Electric Company. 
Dealers in General Electric Goods. 


H. M. BYLLESBY, President. B. F. MEEK, Jr., Sec’y and Ass’t Treas. 
H. C. LEVIS, Vice Pres’t and Treasurer. GEO. C. DUFFIE, Ass’t Secretary. 
| Portland, Oregon; H. W. GOODE, Manager. 
Branches :) wejena, Montana; H. W. TURNER, Manager. 
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LEADING 


Jobbers and Manufacturers 


OF Sa. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, WAGONS, CARRIAGES 
AND SADDLERY. 
Mast, Buford & Burwell Co. 


ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS. 
St. Paul Foundry Co. 


BEER. 
Schlitz Brewing Co. 


BUILDING MATERIAL, LIME, CEMENT, ETC. 
Northwestern Lime Co. 
Twin City Lime and Cement Co. 
CARRIAGES. 
J. H. Mahler Carriage Co. 


CIGARS. 
W. S. Dennis. 


MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF CLOTHING, 
H. C. Burbank & Co. 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE CONFECTIONERY. 
J. H. Roach & Co. 
CREAMERY. 
The Crescent Creamery Co. 
DOORS, SASH AND BLINDS. 
Abbott Brothers, 
Chapman-Drake Co. 
DRUGS. 

Noyes Bros. & Cutler. 

WHOLESALE DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS. 
Finch, Van Slyck, Young & Co. 
Lindeke, Warner & Schurmeier, 

ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES, DYNAMOS, ETC. 
Columbia Electric Co. 


F. J. Renz & Co. 
FUEL. 
Northwestern Fuel Co. 


MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 

Guiterman Bros. 
GROCERS. 

Griggs, Cooper & Co. 
P. H. Kelly Mercantile Co. 
Seabury & Co. 

GRAIN AND COMMISSION. 
Griggs Bros. 

HARDWARE, GUNS AND SPORTING GOODS. 

C. W. Hackett Hardware Co. 


—— SCALES, 


ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, 


Tanks, Pumps, Pipes, ete. 
The Best Croods | in the Market 
_ FAERBANES, S, MORSE & CO., 


GALVANIZED IRON AND ROOFING AND CORNICE WORKS, 
Griffin & Lambert. 
St. Paul Roofing and Cornice Works. 
HARDWARE. 
Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co. 
HARNESS, 
St. Paul Harness Co. 
HATS, CAPS AND FURS. 
Lanpher, Finch & Skinner. 
IRON AND HEAVY HARDWARE. 
Nicols & Dean. 
MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES, STEAM AND WATER GOODS 
Jilson & Satterlee. 
Rogers & Ordway, (Well Machinery. ) 
H. P. Rugg & Co. 
MARBLE AND MOSAIC WORK. 
G. W. Tussner & Co. 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
Nathan Ford Music Co. 
PAPER AND STATIONERY. 
Wright, Barrett & Stilwell. 
PAINTS, OILS AND GLASS 
T. L. Blood & Co. 
PASSENGER AND FREIGHT ELEVATORS. 
Franklin Machine Works. 
PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Minnesota Type Foundry. 
RUBBER GOODS AND BELTING. 
Goodyear Rubber Co. 
SCALES, WINDMILLS, ETC. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
SLATE ROOFS AND TILE FLOORS. 
Minnesota Slate and Tile Co. 
TYPEWRITERS AND SUPPLIES. 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict. 


MANUFACTURERS OF VINEGAR, CIDER AND MALT BEV- 
ERAGES. 
Barrett & Barrett. 


WINES AND LIQUORS. 





ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Geo. Benz & Sons. 


Extablished 1859 


FARWELL, OZMUN, KIRK & C0., 


Wholesale + Hardware, 
Sporting Goods, Butchers’ Supplies. 


213, 215, 217, 219,221 & 223 East Third Genet, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





SIOUX CITY ENGINE WORKS 








SIMPLE, 


suilders of High Grade 


Corliss Engines, 


Giddings’ Automatics. 

COMPOUND, AND CONDENSING, 

Complete Plants Furnished. 

Works: SIOUX CITY, IOWA. 
BRANCH OFFICE: 


48 South Canal Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Incorporated 1887. 





ANALYSIS of Ores, Irons, Steels and Oils. 


Street, 


WM. P.GRONAU, ©. E.; D. W. MCNAUGHER, C. 





The ROBERT W. HUNT & CO.BuREAU OF INSPECTION, TESTS AND CONSULTATION. 


INSTRUCTION of Rails,. Fish Plates, Cars and other Railway Materials, Chemical and Physical Laboratories. 
CONSULTATION on Iron and Steel Metallurgy and Construction. 
Principal Office, THe ROOKERY, CHICAGO. Branch Offices, Hamilton Building, PirTsBURG; No. 328 Chestnut 

Putt, ADELPHIA; No. 80 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
RoBeERT W. Hunt, M.Am. Soe. ©. F., M.Am. Inst. M. E., M.Am. Soe. M. E., late Gen. pay. Troy Ste pel and Tron Oc 0. 
Joun J.CONE, Engineer ot rt ‘A. W. FIERO, pas ‘g Engin’ r:G. W.G. FERRIS, C. 3 
E acta sstern Agents for Rie shle Bros. Te sting Machines. 


JAMES C. HALLSTED,C. 











The Baby or the Bottle? 


A Canadian newspaper calls attention to a 
nursing bottle advertisement which concludes 
with the words: ‘‘When the baby is done drink- 
ing it must be unscrewed and laid in a cool place 
under a tap. thrive on 
fresh milk it must be boiled.” 


If the baby does not 


Iron From Sand. 

An immense iron plant, says the Tacoma News, 
is in preparation at Tacoma for making iron by 
a new process and new material. A_ superior 
metal is to be made out of sand, and the same 
paper says that the iron thus made is superior to 
any made elsewhere on the coast. It is done by 
the use of a patent smelter. By a combination 
of chemicals and electricity the new superior 
iron is made out of common beach sand, The 
discovery, if truly represented, will cut an im- 
portant figure in future iron making on the coast 
and will cheapen it very materially. 





Our Mixed Population, 

The cosmopolitan nature of the population of 
St. Paul was fully demonstrated in a case that 
was tried before Judge Cory lately. The plaint- 
iffs were two Russian Jews, the defendant being 
a Syrian. Otto Hasse, a German, was attorney 
for defendant, and Benn Davis, an English Jew, 
attorney for the plaintiffs. A VPolander, an 
Igyptian and an Arab were witnesses in the case 
and a Bohemian was garnisheed in the proceed 
ings. The justice who tried the case was an 
Irishman and the constable who served the pa- 


pers a Frenchman. There were several American 
spectators. The reporter who wrote the case 
was a Swede.—Sf. Paul News. 


A New Kind of Grain. 

J. Mativin, a Norwegian living near Stanwood, 
Washington, four yearsago discovered a peculiar 
head of grain ina tield of barley, and has been 
propagating, until now he has considerable land 
sown to this strange grain, which yields about 
100 bushels to the acre. The grain is a deep 
brown color, 
and is similar to wheat in form. The bran or 
shell is thin and tough. The grain is not fit for 
milling purposes, as flour made from it would be 
worthless, and a brewer who examined it said 
it was useless for brewing purposes. But its 
qualities are that it is excellent feed for hogs 
and chickens, and the Skagit farmers use it for 
that purpose. 


resembling scorched wheat grain, 


Taken For a Clergyman. 

The well-known ©. L. Cutter, of Anoka, had 
occasion to make a short railroad trip recently. 
Mr. Cutter bears a stricking resemblance to a 
certain minister of the gospel, and this similarity 


| in looks led to rather a ludicrous incident in con- 


the gentlemanly 


| half fare rates?’’ queried the conductor. 


nection with the above trip. When accosted by 
conductor for his fare, he 
handed a full fare ticket. The conductor glanced 
at it a moment and then said, *‘Ministers of the 
gospel are entitled to half fare rates over our 
lines.”” ‘“‘I know it,’ observed Mr. Cutter 
“Then, why do you not ask them te grant you 
“IT have 
asked them remarked Cutter, ‘‘but —— 
their wicked souls,they won't grantit.”” The 





| conductor stood speechless with amazement at 





this remark from the supposed gospel expounder, 
then as he went down the aisle, he was heard to 
remark, ‘‘That preacher has gone daft as sure as 
the devil.” —Princton ( Minn.) Union. 
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, The New 


Nathan Injector 


FOR LOCOMOTIVES. 


“Nathan” Sight Feed Lubricators 


Por Cylinders and Air Brakes. 






mal 








OVERS Lew 


Steam Fire Extinguishers 


FOR SWITCHING AND YARD ENGINES. 


Boiler Washers, Rod and Guide Oil Cups, etc. 


NATHAN MANURACTURING CO, 


92 and 94 Liberty St., NEW YORK. 








CLEVELAND WHEEL AND FOUNDRY WORKS, 


MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, a 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Car, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels; Railroad, Rolling Mill and Machinery 
Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and Turnouts; 
Also, Chilled Paced Railroad Frogs. 


Office, 20 Carter Street. 
Works, Corner Carter and Collins Sts, CLEVELAND, O. 


Sligo Rolling Mills, PHILLIPS, NIMICK & C0. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

“SLIGO” Boiler Plate and Fire-Box Tror 
SLIGO” Bar, Band, Sheet and Angle Tron 
“SLIGO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


* Stay Bolt Tron. 
pu ds in the United States 
’ and warranted unercelled 
Af CROWN" Stay, Bolt and Bar Iron. “TYRONE” brand 
t. Tank Plate and ANGLE IRON 


Used by the po 


of Bar, Shee 
pour spect alty. 

Soft Sheet Steel 

d toorder by 


Hlomogeneous Boiler Plates and 
Boiler Heads and Fuel Holes Flange 


nery 


a Send for Price List 
tt Building 


Ho «© McoNAIR. Northwestern Agent - - 5 GS Endics St PAauL, MINN. 


BARNEY & SMITH CAR COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of 


Sleeping Cars, Passenger Cars, Freight Cars, 
Caboose, Baggage, Mail, Express and Hand Cars, 
Progs, Car Wheels, Castings of all kinds. 


E. J. BARNEY, Pres’t. J.D. PLATT, Vice Pres’t & Treas. 
DAYTON, OHIO. 


A. M. KITTREDGE, Supt. F. E. SMITH, Sec’y. 
E. E. BARNEY A.C. BARNRBY. 


THE JANNEY COUPLER 


For F'reignt Cars, 
For Passenger Cars, 
For Locomotive Tenders. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE McCONWAY & TORLEY COMPANY, 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WILLIAM C. BAKER. 


Successor to 


| THE BAKER HEATER CO., 


143 Liberty St., New York. 


Inventor and Manufacturer of 


| All Baker Car Heaters--- 


THE FIRE PROOF BAKER HEATER, 
THE PERFECTED BAKER HEATER, 
THE MIGHTY MIDGET BAKER HEATER 
THE TWO COIL BAKER HEATER, 
GABLE CAR BAKER HEATER, 

THE BAKER STEAM ATTACHMENT. 


‘National Surface Guard Co. 


Office 445 “The Rookery,” 
CHICAGO, - - 


Pioneer Manufacturers of the 


Steel Surface 
Railway Cattle Guard. 


ILLINOIS. 


15,000 in successful use. Made of Machine Steel. 


No Pits. Continuous Ballasted Track. 
Catalogue sent on application, 


The ‘‘PERMANENCE” Brand 
OF ROOFING. ~— 


» materies the product of the NON-OXIDIZABLI 

IRON SLA »9F SILVER ORES and other PRECIOUS 

metane aun d \s PHALT aaee r ofng is better than Tin 
or Corrugated Tron, and costs lee " 


1 hi 


LEE COMPOSITE MANUFAOTORING CO., 
29 Broadway, New York. 





CHICAGO BLUE PRINT PAPER CO., 


Impor'era and Manufacturers of 


Blue Process Paper 


CHICAGO. 


211 & 213 Randolph St., 


CHAS. J. MOSS & CO. 
Fike Brick, 


Cupola Blocks, Tank Furnace Blocks, Locomotive 
Linings, Stove Liaings, Vitrified Paving Blocks, etc. 
[Imported and D»>mesuc “ire Clays. General << for 
Savage Fire — Co.; Christy Fire Clay Co.; Smith, 
Porter & Co ,(W. Va); Montezuma Fire Brick Co. 


79 Dearborn St., Unity Building, CHICAGO. 





WISCONSIN 


Red Pressed Brick Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Red Front, Sewer, Vitrified, Paving, 
and Common Brick. 


Effect equal to Pressed Brick at half the cost. 


Winnipeg Hotel, Depots at Bozeman and Billings, Mont., 
High Scnooil at Watertown, 8. Dak., Central Market at 
Minneapolis, Court House at Marshall, Minn., and many 
others. 

Address 


c.L. BROWN, Agent, 
No 11 South 4th St., MINNEAPOLIS. 








pt ar TO F. A. M. 4 Colo op ge ving 
nese Mas oo larg 

Porras ot Mas oie id g is 
with bot v ditustrated His 
tory of Beware’ 
ofthespuri tEDDING 

Ov., Pubi facturers of 
Masonic Goods, 731 Broadw way. New York, 

Daughter (to her mother, who has just arrived) 
“Johnny has been asking me how long you were going 


to stay.” 
Mother 

Mavourneen’ 

forever.’ 


“Tell him. my dear, that this is a ‘Kathleen 


visit—it may be for years and it may be 
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Hot SPRINGS, 3" 


N> 
RK MOUNT \\ 


ARK. i CARLSBAD 
MERICA 


be IN Toe wT OTE! 
EXCELLENT: a FACILITIES... 





Neil 








we HOTELS 


* 


Hotel Eastman, 
Park Hotel, 
Avenue Hotel, 
Waverly Hotel, 
Hotel Hay, 
Plateau Hotel, 
Haynes’ Villa, 
Great Northern, 








x 
Arlington Hotel, 
Sumpter House, 
Pullman Hotel, 
Hotel Worrell, 

Hotel Josephine, 
he Albion, ‘4 
Magnolia Villa. : 


PAN 


snes, 401009 
Hotel Capacity ’ yation. 15,000. 
Permanent 0,000- 


Annual Visitor rings: 72 
Number of H° SP yer 500,000 gals, 

Daily flow of hot wate™ gs 8210". 
Daily Bathing C8? ~ 


SSF 


NG ) 
FOUR OTHER NOTED 


WNERAL S PRING s 


EXCELLENT CHURCHES, 
PREE LIBRARY, 
_ OPERA HOUSE, PARKS, 








)\ = a 
ING PINE LIVERY, __ WITHIN 
—S<; BEAUTIFUL DRIVES AND RIDES. SIX MILES 
«~ 4 i 7 ore h 
on to..., 
NEW OFFICIAL GUIDE TO HOT SPRINGS s H. C. TOWNSEND, Gen’! Passenger Agt. 
"AILED ¢ Iron Mountain Route, 
FREE ___ ee, soncge * ST. LOUIS. 


To the Above Famous Resort 


MEIC) | THE BURLINGTON ROUTE 
Route 








Via the East bank of the Miss'ssippi River is the 


POPULAR DIRECT LINE 
From St. Paul, Minneapolis and all points in the Northwest. 


Only one change of cars to Hot Springs. 
Close connections in Union Depot at St. Louis. 


Tickets can be purchased, and sleeping car accommodations reserved in advance at city ticket 


OM = -71) Amar 





A Progressive Town, 


The Yakima Heral/ gives the following rea- 
sons for reaching the conclusion that Prosser, a 
small town near by, is progressing: ‘“‘It will 
have four saloons this month; stud poker and 
crap games are running, and the Rev. Walker 
held services there last Sunday and gathered in 
forty cents, two buttons and a corkscrew in the 
contribution plate.” This state of affairs might 
be frowned on in astern communities, but in 
the untramelled West it shows a spirit of pro- 
gression and enterprise. 

* . * 


Wm. S. Ladd, the Portland Banker. 


William S. Ladd, the rich Portland 
who died in that city on January 6th of heart 
failure, left a fortune of $20,000,000, all of which 
he acquired since he landed in Oregon in 185la 
poor young man. It is related of him that in the 
early part of his career he was glad to earn the 
amount of his road tax by digging upa big fir 
stump that stood on Front Street, near the site 
of the present Esmond Hotel. Mr. Ladd was one 
of the ablest bankers in the West. His banking 
house of Ladd & Tilton was for more than thirty 
years renowned for its solidity and integrity. He 
was a great friend of education and of churches. 
He paid most of the cost of the Presbyterian 
church in which he worshipped for the sake of 
having it built so there should be no steps from 
the street to the entrance. He was in his later 
years paralyzed in his legs and he did not want 
to be compelled to go up stairs on his crutches 
every time he went to church. 


banker, 


* 
* * 


The Ten-Gallon Dance. 

Okanogan Smith, pioneer, mining man, politi- 
cian and oldest white inhabitant of Okanogan 
County, visited Seattle last month. To a Prvss 
Times reporter he stated: ‘‘I havea curious piece 
of river furniture at my house. I purchased a 
canoe which was brought into that country by F. 
O. Harding, a magazine writer who was dare- 
devil enough to make a trip up the Okanogan 
River last fall in that boat. A good many white 
men have gone down the Okanogan River on 
everything from rafts to canoes, but Harding 
was undoubtedly the first white man to make the 
dangerous passage up the stream. The craft was 
shipped through to Coulee City from New York 
City and then used by Harding in his exploits.” 
In speaking of pioneer days in the Okanogan 
Country, Mr. Smith let slip one of the stories he 
seldom can be induced to tell. ‘‘Few men to-day 
are familiar with what was called the Ten- 
Gallon dance,” said Mr. Smith. “That was a 
dance for the people and by the people. One 
particular instance which I have in mind wasa 
dance in which several of the old settlers, a few 
of whomare now living, took an active part. A 
stranger or tenderfoot who thought that none 
was so blonde and fair as himself came to the 
camp of Mike Moyle. Mike did not let the con- 
versation drift on the weather long, but said: 
‘Hev yiz an invitation to the tin-gallon dance, 
sur?’ ‘Is it aselect dance—I fear not?’ inquired 
the stranger. ‘Is it select? An’ its more ignor- 
ance yez have than I expected. Wait till I tell 
ye who'll be there. There’s Okanogan Smith an’ 


his squaw, Spokane Jimmie an’ his squaw, 
Nespelum Job an’ his squaw—in fact, the elite 
squaws of this camp. Don’t forget the tin-gallon 
dance!’”’ 


offices, 300 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis; 164 East Third St., St. Paul; at Union Depots in both cities, 
or of ticket agents of connecting lines throughout the Northwest. 


JNO. R. HASTINGS, 
Gen. Supt., 


W. J. C. KENYON, 
Gen. Pass. Agent. 





ST. PAUL, MINN. 








wa 
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The NATIONAL MALLEABLE CASTINGS Co O., 


OPERATING THE 


Chicago Malleable Iron Works. 
Indianapolis Malleable Iron Works. 


BRAKE SHOES. 


PARKER & TOPPING, 


BRAINE RD, MIINN. 


PARKER & TOPPING, 


ALBINA, ORE, 


AMERICAN FOUNDRY CO., 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Cleveland 
Toledo 


AGENTS FOR THE 


CONGDON BRAKE SHOE COMPANY, 


59th & WALLACE STS... CHICAGO. 
Licensed by the CONSOLIDATED BRAKE SHOE COMPANY. 





da etdtektedtden ded te deat ata « 
24 COLUMBIA STREET, NEW YORK, 


Improved Hydraulic Jacks, 


Punches, Boiler-Tube Expanders, 
Direct Acting Steam Hammers. 





Communications by letter will receive prompt attention. 
Jacks for Pri ssing on Car Wheels or Crank Pins Made to Order. 
Cuas. A. Oris, THos. JopLina, J. K. BoLE, Managing Directors. 


Lhe OLLlsS SrTaEL, Co., Limited, 


Manufaoturers of 


CAST STEEL, Boiler, Pire Box and Tank Plates, 
Steel Driving, Truck, Tender, Car Axles and Forgings | 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


PITTSBURGH FORGE AND IRON COMPANY, 


Malleable Iron Works. 
Malleable Iron Works. 


IMPORTANT TO 


‘Railroad Managers & | & Master Mechanics 
SIBLEY’S 
PERFECTION VALVE. OIL. 


Most perfect lubrication insured, and guaran- 


tee entire freedom from corrosion and honey- 
combing of Cylinders, and destruction of joints 
of team Chest by fatty acids. 
“4 _xelusive use upon eighty railroads. NRefer- 
| ences furnished upon application. 


Make exclusive specialty of Valve and 


| Signal Oils for railroad use. 


SIGNAL OIL WORKS, 


J. C. SIBLEY, Pres’ t, 
FRANKLIN, PA. 


PARKER RUSSELL 
Mining and Manufacturing Co., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

FIRE BRICK, Locomotive Fire Box Tiles. 


Specialties in Fire Clay Goods. 








CALVIN WELLS, Pres and Treas. MANUFACTURERS OF F, E. RICHARDSON, Sec’y. 








MERCHANT IRON. Gesertt Porsines. 


Draw Bars, Links and Pins, Follower Plates, Railroad Forgings, Arch Bars, Splice Bars, Track Bolts; Bridge Rods, 


with Plain or Upset Ends. All sizes. 
Office: 10th Street, near Penn Ave., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


J. H. STERNBERGH & SON., 
Reading, Pa., 


KANSAS CITY BOLT & NUT CO., 
Kansas City, Mo., 


Manufacture Every Variety of 
Bolts, Nuts, Washers, 
Rivets, Bar Iron, etc., 
INCLUDING OUR 


Harvey Grip Thread Track Bolt and Ideal 
Recessed Nut. 


AVERY & WES 


PATENT “IDEAL” 


of track inthe ©.S. 





RECESSED NUT. 


Is ase on over 20,000 cies 


Represented by ieee tin tia 
e Rookery, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











| 
| 


Designed by the Northern Pacific R. R. 


GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 


| Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oils, the Standard 
Lubricating Oils of America. 


SAFETY, SPEED and ECONOMY are the results 
of the use of Galena Oils. Cold test 10 to 15 
below zero. These oils do not freeze in the 
coldest weather, while they are adapt- 
able to the hottest climates. 


In the use of Galena Oils there is entire freedom from 
—— boxes,except when these are caused by mechanical 

lefects 

The adoption of Galena Oils as standard railway lubri- 
cants by a majority of the leading railways of this coun- 
try, is an evidence of their superiority; while the fact 
that the same roads use these oils to-day that Yn" them 
more than twenty years ago, is an evidence of their 
uniformity from year to year and year in and out. 

Galena Oils are in exclusive use upon three continuous 
lines of railway from Boston and New York to the Pacific 
Coast, and upon one continuous line from the City of 
Mexico to New York, thus demonstrating their adapt- 
ability to all temperatures and climates. Inasmuch as 
wor are entirely free from gum, these oils are not 

by dust and sand as are other oils. 

We have in connection with our business. a well organ- 
ized mechanical experts department, composed of skill- 
ful mechanics and railway — of longexperience. The 
ps eet of our experts are furnished to our patrons 
of char; 

We oie “furnish our patrons Sibley’s Perfection Valve 
Oil, which is likewise in use upon a majority of the lead- 
ing railways of this country. 


GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 
CHARLES MILLER, President, 


FRANKLIN, PA. 
Chigege Be Branch Office 
Pho Building, *iss Jackson 8t. 
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MURPHY’S TRANSPARENT WOOD FINISH TEMS Ox 


FOR FINISHING ZS LES 

OF INTEREST | 

Uno 

Designate in your Plans and Specifications. - SAS a ~ 


) 
SAMPLE PANELS FURNISHED. A BIG RUN OF SALMON.—At this season sal- 
Send for Pamphlet mon crowd up the small streams in incredible 


numbers to spawn. In a small stream which 

MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY | flows down among the hills and joins the Willapa 

’ | River opposite this city the salmon are so plenti- 

ful that for a quarter of : ile fr its tl 

NEWARK, BOSTON, CLEVELAND, ST. LOUIS, a... 

















| 
| 


Hard Wood Interiors, Exteriors and Floors. 


TJ 


| one could, if he choose, in wading up stream, 
————_—— ———— | plant his foot on a salmon at every step as he ad 
H. JAMES, Secretary. I V. BOND, Treasure vanced. The stream is literally packed with 


them.—South Bend ( Wash.) Herald. 


BOLEN, BOND & JAMES CO, (as asrois tossons iassese ne waiter 


riseth in the morning and knoweth not what the 
day may bring forth. If he telleth all the news 


3. M. BOLEN, President. 


- . he runneth a great risk of having atin ear put 
Varnish VI akers on him, and if he telleth not the news the peo- 
? ple say he is n. g., and there is no joy init. The } 

crafty man cajoleth him into giving bim a 50 
cent puff for a 5-cent cigar, and all fond mothers ae 
frown on him if he fails to flatter their freckled 
faced broods. Andall his ways are ways of woe, 


New York Office, 29 Broadway. 


352 Mulbery St, NEWARE, N. J. 
and his days are full of sorrow. The life insur- 
ance man setteth snares for him, and on the 


Freight Coupler. 
Passenger Coupler. 


— 
—— 
8s — ; 
= | Continuous Platform. 
a 


whole he hath adeuce of atime.— Astoria Budget. 


THE CAUSE OF IT.—The abominable smell often 
noticed about very cheaply bound books is caused 
by the carbolic acid which is put in the paste to 
preserve it and keepit free from cockroaches, 
which will scent pure paste a block away and 
come to it in shoals. Under ordinary circum- 





Vestibule. 


stances cloves will doas well as carbolic acid, but 
in book-binderies, where there is always a good 
supply of paste and where the other attractions 


120 Broadway, Austin St., The Rookery, Commercial Bld’g, 
NEW YORE. BUFFALO. CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. 


for cockroaches are numerous, carbolic acid is 
really the only effectual preventive. In the case 


of batter bound books very little paste is used, 


UNITED STATES METALLIC PACKING. _ wth: tvsther nas gonoraiy suicien: pertame 


about it to counteract a little unpleasantness. 


Perfected Packing for Locomotives in use on over 300 roads. | — 
Saves first cost in less than two years, | (QUICKNESS OF THE LOON.—The loon is the 


435 North Broad St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. quickest living creature. A loon that has had 


experience can dodge the flash of a gun. You see 
a loon on a lake, but long before you see him he 


sees you and has taken a mental inventory of you 
you and your belongings. If you have no gun, 
you may perhaps approach within 100 yards 
before he laughs at you with that horrid 
shriek which gives him his name, and disap- 
pears under the water, but show a gun and he 
does not stop to laugh—he goes instanter. When 





ina sportive mood he sometimes waits until he 
sees you about ready to fire, when, at the flash, 
he dives, and you see the shot spatter the water 
where he has just gone down.—Glohbe- Democrat. 


A SMART HorRSE.—J. S. Bartholomew has an 
old white horse at his brick yard that is a phe- 





nomenon. This equine wonder is good for his 


TO 


Oe —_———— 


Ask any bicycle rider what he thinks of the ‘CLEVELAND THREAD 
TIRE,’ and he will tell you that it is the best Tire on the market. 


We know that it cannot be beaten. We control the Cleveland Safeties in age eopesligae yp ae 
prepare or 1e@ manulacture rie K—turns 
the Northwest, and also the SYLPH SPRING FRAMES. around and backs up, allowing the man there to 
If you are an agent and want to handle the best in the market, apply for | dump the material just where it belongs. The 
agency and push the sales. Write for list, terms and discounts. horse needs no driver and keeps up the work in 


We have some bargains in Second-hand and Job-lot Wheels, Send for it. | #!ike manner allday long. He is @ great pot, 
and Mr. Bartholemew says he will be pensioned 


The Harry Svensgaard Bicycle Co., when his days of usefulness are over.—(rani/ 
Fergus Falis, Minnesota. | Forks Plaindealer. 


job as long as he lasts, seemingly several years, 
although over 20 years of age. The old fellow 
goes to the clay pit alone when the cart is to be 
loaded, after which he immediately proceeds un- 
aided to the grinding room—where the dirt is 
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ANDREWS’ “POLDING” BED. 


Mattress can not sag and does not fold. 
BEST MADE. 


Opera Chairs, Office Desks, etc, 
A. H. ANDREWS & 60., 
215 Wabash Av., 
CHICAGO. 


UTs 


MANZ & CO., 
Engravers, 

183, 185, 187 

MONROE ST., Chicago. 
Wood Engraving, for Machinery, etc. 
Zine Etching, from Prints, Pen and Ink Drawings, ete. 
Half-Tone} Direct reproduction of Photograph, Wash 
Process, ( Drawing, ete., etched in copper and zine. 
Wax Engraving, for Maps, Plats, Script or Diagrams. 


Photo Lithography —Transfers for Lithographers, on 
paper or stone DESIGNING. 














RUPTURE | 


® PERMANENTLY 


*> CURED pa’ 


- inancial Reference: 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 
We refer you to 
2,500 patients. 


Xo Operation, No Detention from Business. 


Written gnarantee to absolutely Cure all kinds 
of Rupture of either sex without use of knifeor 
syringe, no matter of how longstanding. Exami- 
nation Free. ~2"Send for Circular. 


THE O. E. MILLER CO. 
Suite 516 Cuaranty Loan Bidg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


“The Keeley Institute,” 


BUITE, MONT., 


For the cure of LIQUOR, OPIUM, MORPHINE 
CHLORAL. COCAINE, CIGARETTE and TOBACCO 
habits and NERVOUS DISEASES 





Treatment identical with that given at Dwight, Ills 
© seware of fradulent imitators using the mame of 
“Bi-Chloride of Som! and similar titles. Many such 
are now operating in the Northwest. For full infor- 
mation call at the Institute or address 
Tuer KEELEY INSTITUTE,” 
Alaska and Quartz Sts., Butte, Mont 


Pill Your Own Teeth with Enameline, 


Tt stops pain and decay. Lasts a lifetime. 
Sample package, 50 cents 


Write for circular giving full particulars. Address 
THE QUEEN CITY DENTAL Co., 
Box 219, BUFFALO, N.Y 


° (i | A\LORING 


£3 > St. Paul's Leading 


w-Priced Tailors. 
We send samples and rules for self-measurement upon 
qpeiestion L rite us and save your money. Our $6.00 
ants 


———— 


° 





















JOS. SCHLITZ] BREWING CO. 
Celebrated Export Beers. 
Pilsener, Extra Stout, Extra Pale and Porter. 





ST. PAUL, MINN. 

















SUPERIOR, the Of the NORTHWEST! 


The Head of the Great Lakes! The Portage Between the Atlantic and Pacific ! 
<—SSISSe 


WILL GrvE—— 


To Solvent and Substantial Industrial and Commercial Concerns, 
FREE SITES. FREE RENTS. 


CASH CAPITAL, Subscribed or Loaned, and 
SUBSIDIES for Hands Employed. 


mS Y = a 
<2 — o- 
were Ss > 


TO WORKINGMEN: Plenty of work at good wages. (The annual report of the City Statistician 
shows upwards of 6,000 hands employed), HOMES costing $600 and upwards (houses built on plans to suit), and 
which may be paid for in from 10 to 15 years, in monthly installments of $9 and upwards. 

Call on or write to 


Land and River Improvement Co., 
West Superior, Wisconsin. 


TACOMA. 


The Western Terminus of the The Head of Navigation and the The Wholesale and Manufactur- 
Northern Pacific and Union Wheat Shipping Point of ing Center of the Pacific 
Pacific Railroads. Puget Sound. Northwest. 





LOOK AT THE FOLLOWING EVIDENCES OF ITS GROWTH: 


Population in 1880, 720} - - {Population in 1891, 50,000 





I SOG OE DIE, TID 5.6.5 6 sic vadccccaascacnsseanaes $75,000 I Fs 6.86.5 8:06 5549.3 3.00cccesninssceenesassewed (tons) 236,617 
I I Oe I, By hoc ccccceccacacsccesessbencsuess $7,729,625 I I a6 opc'n 5806s o6ccsneebelbersccnesesnsaces (tons) 195,000 
Assessed value of property, 1891. ...... 2... ccc ccc cece cece ces e GOR, 495,619 I 5 Gkisus Satin ow8 bawinsesneues ous ob.caae oe sane (bales) 6,095 
Real estate transfers, 1886............. Pee eee ee Ms ree ree $667,355 EE ener rece rer renee eer rr ee (bales) 50,000 
ak. aa, 01d 61% dro 6 S54 6.0 wll ae wie acbaaeere $8,855,598 I BIDS 6 5h.s oc:es ccicnictncnsedisecneescccanaes (feet) 107,320,280 
I oi 5 is dig ih Piarelsinedieiwede Seg RdSiom bbaamEr $14,720,858 eee eee rere rere Terre rrr er errr (feet) 150.735,000 
ETRE TO CPE TCC ET TET OE TE ET CECE CTC e $10,663,297 eer re rr rire rr re (feet) 139,920,000 
6665. $.0:0.4 0:0:50,6,0.0-50055.0.6cieedee eeeeescebs 1 I 5.655.0..6 4.5:419.8:0:0:6-6.0-00hbpnsceweas sake (bushels) 55,366 
oon a Kinds 00 das auid se ab ndverscsekebensinne 22 so oii 0.6i5:06:4:5.05.9)5:00 050K G04 0410000008 (bushels) 3 509 096 
| IED RCE LTO CEO TEC TET CETTE ETT $25,000,000 Wheat shipped, 1881, September to Decemher 15......... (bushels) 2,367.226 
NE iiss 5 ik ket se 8 e AES Ea b6 #9:m5o hia Ree eal $43,420,448 I I, INS 666.0.6.5:6:0.0.6.5.60:6.0:0:006006.0662 200000005 (barrels) 86,521 
nah ndekccwdetcesessebbassesnbered ioe sae $49,752,170 Flour shipped, 1891, September 1 to December 15......... (barrels) 44,033 
EE eT ETE re OTe re eT $9,000,000 Number of public school buildings, 1890.................-.eeeees 9 
I I a idih 5 dine diae.0-6:0:45.000 00 615 sien.nga9 die 0ie $16,250,000 Number of public school buildings, 1891..............0.0eeeeeee 14 
Money spent in building improvements, 1891................0005: $1,718, 173 Number of pupils in public schools, 1890..........-.-000-0-eeeeee 3,045 
Money spent in street improvements, 1891...........2.+-+-+eeeee $75,000 Number of pupils in public schools, 1891. .............. 60. ee eee 4,044 
Money spent by Northern Pacific Railroad and The Tacoma Land Total miles of graded streets, 1601. .........cccccccccccccccesees 98 

Company in terminal improvements from 1887 to 1889......... $1,506,000 Total miles of streets paved or planked, 1891..............0-e500- Th¢ 
Money spent by Northern Pacific Railroad and The Tacoma Land Te ne I Is, BIE oo 6 0 650k 0:0:0:6-6:0:6:0:00:4.0:6:00:000:00,8.0.0:00 41 

56 6 Cede eee eba eer end eens tb eeuls $1,400,000 Total miles of street railway, 1891: electric, 27; cable, 2; suburban, 59 81 
ee I 6 bc 2a Son ccndncdedshiasesesess4eceuae (tons) 56,390 eo RR er rree rr errr irr rrr ree re 25,000,000 
Cy Ss, BN 076.6. 6:600:5:660ti050resesesedeeecens ...(tons) 180,940 Total Gmnclber GUIpUE, 1091... ccccccccccccccccccccccsccccccccccss $856,133 





TACOMA is the only natural outlet for the grain crop of the Inland Empire, as Eastern Washington and Oregon is aptly termed, and it costs from $1,500 to 
$4,000 less to ship a cargo of wheat from Tacoma than from any other port north of San Francisco. 
TACOMA is now the Metropolis of Enget Sound, and is the best location for manufacturers for supplying both Inland and Water Trade. Full printed and 


written information will be furnished on application to 
ISAAC W.ANDERSON, 


N. P. R. R. Headquarters Building. General Manager of THE TACOMA LAND CO., TACOMA, WASH. 




















DENVER ADDITION TO SOUTH BEND. 


There are many prosperous and growing towns in Washington, but 
none whose future is more bright than the city of South Bend on 
Willapa Harbor, 16 miles from the Pacific Ocean and the ocean 
terminus of the Yakima & Pacific Coast Railroad. 


The Addition is level, sloping gently back, and contains the best of both business and 
residence property in South Bend to-day. The west line of the addition is - 
within three blocks of the new $75,000 Willapa Hotel. 


Broadway is planked through the addition and other streets are soon to be improved in the same manner. 
Streets are 66 feet wide and Avenues 80 feet. Julian Ralph writes in the September (1892) 
number of Harpers’ Monthly about South Bend, as follows: 


“It is on the Pacific Coast, on the front of the Olympia Peninsula, only four hours from Portland by rail, and very 
much nearer to Asia, Nicaragua and Europe by water than the Sound ports. South Bend is a yearling, and when 
it rubs its juvenile eyes the map shows only the words Shoalwater Bay, but that, being a libelous name, is now 
changed to Willapa Harbor, It is 57 miles north of Astoria. It is the only generally useful harbor between the 
Columbia River and the Strait of Juan De Fuca. South Bend is about to be connected with the Northern Pacific 
Railroad system. In the region tributary to it is an extraordinary wealth of timber and of agricultural lands. The 
founders of the town insist that if there is to be an export trade in Washington products, no other port in the State 
can compete with it, since vessels trom Puget Sound ports must double the Olympia peninsula before they reach the 
point at which South Bend shipments begin. South Bend is several hundreds of miles nearer to San Francisco, 
Nicaragua and Cape Horn than any Puget Sound port.” 


FOR INFORMATION REGARDING THIS PROPERTY, APPLY TO 


‘Lhe Denver Land Co., 


Room 11 Mason Block, TACOMA, WASH. Pranklin Building, SOUTH BEND, WASH. 
P. O. Box 53. P. O. Box 126. 


South Bend, VVashington. 


Pacific Ocean Terminus of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad. 


SOUTH BEND, the seaport of WILLAPA HARBOR, is the terminus of the Yakima and Pacific Coast Division 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad now under construction to be completed from Chehalis to SOUTH BEND 
this year. 

The Geographical position, tributary resources and natural advantages of SOUTH BEND, and its direct rail 
communicatiin with the timber, coal and wheat of Washington insure its becoming one of the leading seaports of 
the Pacific Coast. 

Government Charts show 29 feet of water over the bar of WILLAPA HARBOR at high tide, while the towing 
distance to the wharves at SOUTH BEND is only 16 miles against 140 on Puget Sound and 116 on the Columbia 
River from Portland, Oregon. 

The extraordinary growth and development of the Puget Sound cities will be duplicated at SOUTH BEND, and 
parties seeking new locations for manufacturing or business enterprises or a field for investment will do well to 
investigate turther and communicate with 








THOMAS COOPER, General Manager, 


Northern Land and Development Company, 
SOUTH BEND, WASHINGTON. 

















PULLMAN, 


VAT hela eittaay 


Situated in the Center of the Garden Spot of 


THE FAMOUS PALOUSE COUNTRY. 


It is athriving business center of handsome brick blocks, spacious 
and well-stocked stores, beautiful residences, flourishing mills and 
factories, andisthe great educational center of the State of Washington. 


It has the State Agricultural College, 


one of the largest and most important educational institutions in the State. The only military school in Washington, 
and the most beautiful and imposing public school buildings in the State. The city of Pullman is rich in resources, 
rich in good schools and Christian churches, good government and good credit. Its people are bold in enterprise, 
firm in purpose, liberal in supporting all public measures, moral in their lives, and warm in their hospitality. 


THEY WELCOME GOOD PEOPLE FROM EVERY STATE AND FROM EVERY LAND. 
There is no place in any State in the Union that offers a better field for honest endeavor or investment than Pullman. 
IT IS REACHED BY TWO OF THE GREAT TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILROADS, 


the Northern Pacific and the Union Pacific, and is growing faster than any city of its size in America. 


PULLMAN IS THE CITY OF FLOWING WELLS, 


it having nine artesian wells throwing their cold, clear streams of sparkling waters high into the air, forming foun 
tains that for beauty rival the famed founts of Cashmere. 

To one who is familiar with the situation it is no wonder that Pullman is a thriving, growing, rich city. Situated in the very heart of the great 
Palouse wheat country, surrounded by hundreds of thousands of acres of lands that yield from forty to sixty bushels of wheat to the acre;—in a 
country, too, where crops never fail, where wheat, barley, oats, flax, rye, all the grasses, fruits and berries thrive as nowhere else in the world, 
its prosperity is only natural. 


Its famous Artesian Waters are the healthiest to be found on the American continent. 


An estimate of the chief products of Whitman County, (of which the city of Pullman is one of the leading business centers) for 1891 places the grain 


product at 13,500,000 bushels, with wheat as chief factor at 10,750,000; barley, 1,250,000; oats, 800,000; flax, 500,000; rye, 200,000, 

The money received for this grain added $10,172,500 to the wealth of the county; for the average price last year was seventy-five cents a bushel for 
wheat; sixty cents for barley; eighty cents for oats; $1 for flax and $1.10 for rye, making $8,062,500 for wheat; barley, $750,000; oats, $640,000; 
flax, $500,000, and rye, $220,000. 

The opportunities for settlement and investment in the Palouse Country are numerous and the investor or settler finds sure and rich reward for 


all outlay of money or energy. 
Capitalists will find here opportunities for doubling their wealth, while the manufacturer, the farmer, fruit grower, stock raiser and wool 


grower will find chances for advancement on the road to wealth before undreamed of. 


For further particulars call on or correspond with any ot the following reliable firms and business men of Pullman: 


Pullman State Bank, McConnel, Chambers Co., 
Pullman Land and Investment Co., Pullman Hardware Co., 

W. V. Windus, The Pullman Mercantile Co, 
W. G. Bragg, Thos. W. Savage, 

Thos. Neill, C. O. Morrell, 


M. C. True, Pullman City Council. 




















BIRDSEYE VIEW 





OF THE FALLS AND FACTORIES, SPOKANE.— Copyright by L. C. Dillman. 





SPOKANE, WASHINGTON. 


L. C. DILLMAN 


Handles the largest and finest por- 
tion of the business and residence 
property in the city of Spokane, com- 
prising the following additions, lying 
within 2,000 feet of the Post Office, 
with all equipments, graded streets, 
electric railways, electric lights, water, 
etc.: 


The First Addition to the Fourth 
Addition to Railroad Addition. 


The First Addition to the Third 
Addition to Railroad Addition. 


The Second Addition to the Third 
Addition to Railroad Addition. 


The best improved residence prop- 
erty: 
Cliff Park Addition, 
Sinto’s Addition, 
Ross Park, 


and the choicest residence property in 
any part of the city, as well as all the 
Town Sites on the line of the Great 
Northern Railway between Kalispell, 
Montana, and the Pacific Coast 


The Great Northern Railway runs 
through the agricultural as well as the 
mineral sections of Montana, Idaho and 
Washington, affording ample opportunity 
for thorough investigation as to the re- 
sources and unquestionable growth of the 


following towns located along the line: 


Bonner’s Ferry, Idaho, destined to be the 
largest city in the Pan-handle of Idaho, and the 
supply point for the upper and lower Kootenai 
mining country; 

Newport, Wash., located in the Metaline min- 
ing district,and the head of navigation on the 
Pend d’Oreille River, with magnificent water- 

wer, in a lumber district unequalled in the 

orth west. 

Whitney, Wash., located in the Big Bend farm- 
ing district, in Lincoln County, producing 5,000 - 
000 bushels of wheat alone; and a city on the 
Columbia River on the eastern slope of the 
Cascade Mountains. 

Rock Island, Wash., located on the Columbia 
River at the crossing of the Great Northern R. R. 
in Douglas County, the foot of Badger Mountain 
wheat belt, the foot of navigation and the outlet 
for the Okanogan mining district. One of the 
best water-powers on the Columbia River, which 
will be given away for manufacturing purposes. 

L. C. DILLMAN, 
Rookery Building, Spokane, Wash. 
Or, NORTHERN LAND COMPANY, 

Germania Life Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
Correspondence solicited and information freely given. 
Special attention given to Eastern inquiries. 











